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Hungary’s Economic Situation 


Before and During the War 


Part I. Changes in Agriculture and Industry 


LTHOUGH THERE HAS BEEN 
considerable expansion of its in- 
dustry, Hungary is still a predominantly 
agricultural country. About 60 percent 
of its area is a fertile plain where grain 
is cultivated and extensive livestock 
herds are raised. As a result of the 
treaty of Trianon (1920) Hungary lost 
a preferential market of about 50,000,000 
inhabitants for its farm products and 
was faced with world-wide restrictions 
on mass immigration. Despite much 
public discussion and numerous official 
promises, the Hungarian Government 
was unwilling to follow the land reforms 
which were carried out in neighboring 
agrarian States. The increasing social 
discontent which spread also to low- 
income earners in other economic 
spheres became one of the main reasons 
for the radical character of Hungary’s 
political and economic measures. 

One of the most important means of 
relieving the pressure on the land and 
of counteracting the growing social and 
economic tensions was the country’s 
policy of reorientation in the direction 
of intensified industrialization, followed 
later by an expansion of its exports. 
Although the execution of the indus- 
trialization program made only slow 
progress, owing to the limited domestic 
supplies of fuel, raw materials, and capi- 
tal, Hungary was able to develop several 
important industries, such as textiles, 
machinery, and food processing, which 
covered not only the needs of its own 
population but also the requirements of 
other, mainly southeastern European, 
countries. 

In carrying out the industrialization 
policy, both the Government and private 
business were successfully assisted by 
Hungary’s commercial and_ savings 
banks which made available to them the 
nation’s capital and obtained for them 
foreign loans, chiefly short-term credits. 

After 1938, Hungarian economy was 
considerably influenced by the Gyoer 
(Raab) Program, the Government’s 5- 
year plan providing for the spending of 
1,000,000,000 pengéds ($200,000,000) for 
rearmament and economic improve- 
ments. In the course of executing this 
plan a strict control of prices and wages 
was established. Gradually, Govern- 
ment controls over production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption became more 
comprehensive and drastic until at pres- 
ent all spheres of the country’s economy 
are completely regimented. 

_ Hungary’s economic development dur- 
ing the last few years is characterized 


By Kart H. Koranyi, European 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


by the coincidence of two events which 
had an eminently stimulating effect—the 
territorial expansion and the war boom. 
The newly acquired Upper Hungarian 
territory contains some coal, iron ore, 
antimony, and forests, whereas Ruthenia 
increased the country’s timber resources 
and added to its chemical and food-can- 
ning industries. Northern Transylvania 
added gold and silver mines, timber, 
natural gas and some prospective oil de- 
posits, as well as mountain streams suit- 
able for the generation of hydroelectric 
power estimated at 370,000 hp. The 
newly acquired territories made Hungary 
independent of foreign supplies of salt, 
iron ores, timber, and firewood, and in- 
duced the country to plan for the future 
large-scale domestic production of alu- 
minum, magnesite, and fertilizer, based 
on the new potential energy resources in 
northern Transylvania. 

The wartime boom, which changed, 
at least temporarily, Hungary’s whole 
economic structure, was accentuated by 


The St. Stephen mining shaft in Pecs. 


its foreign policy. This policy brought 
the nation under the control of the Axis 
Powers and forced it eventually to a close 
economic collaboration with Germany, 
which resulted in the compulsory ad- 
justment of its production and foreign 
trade so as to fit them completely into 
Greater Germany’s autarchy plans. 


Area and Population 


From the first Vienna Award in 1938 
to the partition of Yugoslavia in April 
1941, Hungary increased its territory by 
85 percent and its population by about 
58 percent, as may be seen from the 
accompanying tables. 

Under the terms of the armistice, Hun- 
gary had to evacuate the territories ac- 
quired recently with the consent of Ger- 
many and Italy. This provision applies 
to a territory extending over 30,000 
square miles with a pre-war population 
of more than 5,000,000; it constitutes 
45.8 percent of the area and 36.5 percent 
of the population of Greater Hungary 
built up from 1938 to 1941. 

The majority of the population is 
Roman Catholic, with strong Protestant 
and smaller Jewish and Greek minorities. 
Despite the comparatively small number, 
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Part of the steel works in Diosgyor. 


the Jewish population used to play an pre-war years, but reaching their climax 
important part in the country’s eco- in the spring of 1944, have deprived the 
nomic life. In 1930, for example, 53 per- economy of many an industrial leader 
cent of all salaried employers engaged or technica] expert who formerly had 
in commerce were confessing Jews. held a key position. Although some 
Anti-Jewish measures dating back to the Germans have filled positions thus va- 


TABLE 1.—Hungary’s Area and Population 





Area Date of census Area (sq. mi 
I }.™m 
Pre-war developrrent 
Hungary before the First World War 1910 125, 641 20.9 167.1 
: 1920 | 8. ( 223 
Trianon-Hungary 41930 5, 935 8.7 242. 1 
11937 0 50 
Recent changes 
Trianon-Hungary January 31, 1941 35, 935 9. 314 259. 4 
Upper Hungary 4, 63 1. O59 228 
Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathia or Carpatho- 4, 65: 0. 698 149.9 
Ukraine)? 
Northern Transylvania 16, 795 2. 573 153. 2 
Vojvodina * October 10, 1941 4, 200 1. 026 239. 2 
Total 66, 310 14. 670 221.3 





i Annexed from Czechoslovakia under the first German-Italian (Vienna) Award (November 193s 

2? Annexed from Czechoslovakia (March-April 1939). 

3 Annexed from Rumania by the second German-Italian (Vienna) Award (August 1940 

4 Bachka (forming the triangle between the Danube and Tisza Rivers) and Baranja Provinces, part of Yugoslavia, 
occupied and incorporated by Hungary in April 1941. The formerly Hungarian Banat of Temesvar lying northeast of 
Belgrade and east of the Tisza River was divided, after 1918, between Rumaniaand Yugoslavia. The name of Vojvodina 
was given to the aforementioned two Provinces. 


TABLE 2.—Occupation (Percent of Total Population) 





_ Others 
, . lranspor- Profes- ; 
f » ' ( : (inelud- 
Date | TS | Mining pal tation sions Bnd 
Area of om and Industry ond and and p> ee Ay 
ceNsUS | jaborers | S™ Iting finance (COMMmuni-| Civ il services. 
cations Service 
etc.) 
Trianon-Hungary ; ..----| 1930 51.8 1.3 21.7 5.4 3.9 5.0 10.9 
Upper Hungary ! Cee 56. 2 0.5 16.4 6.3 4.6 5.7 10.3 
Ruthenia (Sub-Carpathia or Car- | 
patho-Ukraine)?_- : _.| 1930 | 73.3 0.5 9.6 4.2 2.8 2.9 6.7 
Northern Transylvania * | 1910 69. 6 0.8 13.1 3.2 £3 3.5 7.5 
Total ii . 59.9 1.0 18.0 4.2 3.6 3.8 9.5 





NOTE.—See footnotes to table 1 
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cated since qualified Magyars were not 
available, the measures may eventually 
affect the efficiency of the Hungarian in- 
dustry and trade. 

Before the war, about one-fourth of 
the population was engaged in industry; 
the predominant part of the working 
classes consisted of a low-paid, under. 
employed farm labor force which tendeq 
to keep the industrial wage level down 
except for a relatively small number of 
skilled industrial workers. During the 
war, industry absorbed all employable 
manpower reserves at increasing nomi- 
nal wages and caused a critical short- 
age of farm help. However, because of 
the increasing prices of industrial con- 
sumer goods, especially clothing, and 
the progressive deterioration of the food 
situation in urban districts, the stand- 
ard of living of both farm laborers and 
industrial workers in the lower and mid- 
dle brackets showed little improvement 
despite the higher wartime wages. 

Education is compulsory for children 
from 6 to 12, and for an additional 3 
years they must visit continuation 
schools or courses including schools 
specializing in agriculture. However, 
the 1930 census showed that 9.6 percent 
of the population over 6 years of age was 
illiterate in both Trianon and northern 
Hungary, whereas illiteracy was 30.9 in 
Ruthenia (population over 10 years of 
age) and 33.4 in Transylvania (popula- 
tion over 7 years of age). 

In 1939, Hungary had 8,103 elemen- 
tary schools with 23,215 teachers and 
1,104,916 pupils. In the cities there were 
418 secondary schools with 4,619 teach- 
ers and 105,466 pupils, and high-schools 
numbered 263 with 4,710 teachers and 
79,435 students. There are universities 
in Budapest, Kolosvar, Cluj (Klausen- 
burg), Pecs (Fuenfkirchen) and De- 
brecen, with a total of 7,032 students, of 
whom slightly more than 1,000 were 
women. 


Agriculture 
Hungary has been traditionally an 
agrarian country. Its agriculture is 
based for the most part on the fertile 
black and brown loam of the Great Plain 














NOTE 

The armistice agreement with 
Hungary, signed in Moscow on 
January 20, 1945, provides for the 
evacuation of all Hungarian troops 
and officials from the territory of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania, within the limits of its 
frontiers existing on December 31, 
1937. In view of the possible ter- 
ritorial changes thus indicated, 
some of the economic trends which 
have become noticeable during the 
last few years may lose their sig- 
nificance. 

Part II of this article, covering 
Hungary’s finance, transportation, 
and foreign trade, is scheduled to 
appear in the March 31 issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 
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(east of the Danube) and Transdanubia 
which produce high yields even under 
extensive cultivation. Viticulture is car- 
ried out mainly on volcanic formations in 
the northeastern part of the country. 
In the hilly country near Tokai the 
pest Hungarian wines are produced, and 
another important wine district is sit- 
uated along the north shore of Lake 
Balaton. 

Although farming methods in Hun- 
gary are superior to those used by some 
of its neighbors, they still are far behind 
those of some progressive European 
countries. This situation is attributed 
partly to lack of capital on the smaller 
farms, and partly to deliberate policy in 
the years before the war to avoid a fur- 
ther increase of unemployment. 

Before the country started to rearm, 
agriculture was by far the largest single 
source of its national income. In 
1937-38, income from agriculture was es- 
timated at 1,580,000,000 pengdés ($310,- 
000,000) out of a total national income, 
before taxes, of 4,380,000,000 pengds 
($865,000,000); whereas industry ac- 
counted for 1,015,000,000 pengoés ($200,- 
000,000) ; handicraft and home industry 
for 395,000,000 pengoés ($78,000,000) ; and 
transportation, commerce, and miscel- 
laneous for 375,000,000, 360,000,000 and 
655,000,000 pengds ($74,000,000, $72,- 
000,000, $130,000,000) , respectively. 

During the interwar period, more than 
half of the arable land used to be sown 
to cereals, of which wheat and rye ac- 
counted for 40 to 45 percent, about 30 
percent under corn and root crops and 
12 to 13 percent under fodder plants, 
and about 1 percent each accounted for 
industrial crops (mainly sugar beets), 
legumes, and vegetables. 

The production of the most important 
agricultural staple products is shown in 
the following table: 








Taste 3.—Hungary’s Farm Production, 
1929 to 1940 
{In thousands of metric tons] 
Year | Wheat) Rye Bar- | Oats | Corn peed 
ley beets 

1929 2, 041 798 683 411 1, 794 1, 607 
1930 2, 205 722 6Ol 261 1, 407 1, 461 
1931 1,975 55l 476 194 1, 518 066 
1932 1, 754 770 719 316 2, 432 S4Y 
1933 2, 9457 957 4] 358 1, 809 W44 
1934 1, 764 619 544 258 2, OOS 922 
1935 2, 202 728 556 246 1, 418 769 
1936 2, 389 714 658 262 2, 593 1, 121 
1937 1, 064 618 557 276 2, 759 1,013 
1938 2, 609 781 667 278 2, 581 1, 053 
1939! --| 3,078 SH4 70 366 2, 335 1, 161 
1940? 22.) 2,068 724 693 434 2, 964 1, 758 

‘Including northern Hungary* without Ruthenia. 

? Official estimate: including northern Hungary and 
Ruthenia, excluding Transylvania. 


Stock-farming did not play a predom- 
Imant part in Trianon-Hungary. The 
number of livestock in the years before 
the war as shown in table 4. 
Large-scale operations for soil im- 
provement carried out by the Govern- 
ment date back to the nineteenth century 
and have played an important part in 
the Government’s agricultural programs 
ever since the end of World WarI. The 
execution of a reforestation program at 
an estimated cost of 15,600,000 pengdés 
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($4,620,000) was begun in 1935, and half 
of it was finished before the end of 1941. 
A 14-year irrigation program at an esti- 
mated total cost of 70,000,000 pengds 
($13,500,000) has been in progress since 
1937. After the annexation of Ruthenia 
and Transylvania these plans were mod- 
ified and extended, and the total cost of 
the project was raised to 1,300,000,000 
pengos ($236,000,000). 


TABLE 4.—Livestock in Hungary 


{In thousands] 





Year 





(spring) Cattle Horses Hogs Sheep 
1936 1, 742 794 2, 554 1, 350 
1937 1, 756 798 2, 624 1, 484 
1938 1, 882 814 3, 110 1, 629 
1939 ! 2, 379 939 5, 808 1, 868 
1940 2 2, 605 989 4, 648 1, 750 

! Including northern Hungary 


? Including northern Hungary and Ruthenia 


Great efforts were made to intensify 
production by improving farming meth- 
ods. As a result, the mechanization of 
agriculture has made considerable prog- 
ress. The number of tractors sold in- 
creased from 214 in 1919 to 694 in 1941. 
During the same period, the domestic sale 
of threshing machines and cultivators 
more than trebled. More recently sur- 
veys were undertaken to determine the 
saturation point for the use of agricul- 
tural machinery lest farmers under the 
influence of the large amounts of cash 
on hand should make unsound invest- 
ments. In order to make full use of the 
available mechanical equipment, price 
rebates of 50 percent are granted to farm 
machinery cooperatives or to farmers 
willing to rent their machinery. 
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AGRARIAN REFORM 


One of the still unsolved problems of 
Hungary’s agriculture is the agrarian re- 
form. Apart from the liberation of the 
serfs in 1848, there was no indication 
until the turn of the century of an estab- 
lished Government policy regarding the 
problems of the small farmers and the 
“land hunger” of the agricultural la- 
borers. In 1903 and again in 1909 Igna- 
tius Daranyi worked out and introduced 
land-reform bills in Parliament which 
have been considered the foundation of 
all later measures in this field but were 
not passed by the legislative bodies. 
During the interwar period, as _ well, 
agrarian reform, conducted on a large 
scale in other southeastern European 
countries, was limited in Hungary to 
comparatively moderate measures in 
1920, 1927, and 1936. 

Before the outbreak of the war, 302 
large estates of more than 3,000 cadastral 
yokes (1 yoke=1.07 acres) comprised 
22.1 percent, and estates from 1,000 to 
3,000 cadastral yokes 17.8 percent, of 
Trianon-Hungary’s farm land. On the 
other hand, there were more than 1,600,- 
000 small farms of less than 100 cadastral 
yokes which accounted*for about 52 per- 
cent of the country’s arable land. But 
they include about 1,185,000 “dwarf- 
holders” (less than 5 cadastral yokes) 
who, in addition to some 700,000 landless 
peasants, depend for a livelihood mainly 
on casual labor and payments in kind. 

The predominance of wheat—the re- 
sult of climate, soil, and comparatively 
extensive methods of cultivation—had 
caused the country serious difficulties in 
the interwar period when markets for 
excess crops were hard to find. This 
fact made both the Government and the 





Courtesy of Hungarian Reformed Federation of America 


Young Hungarian peasants dressed for a dance. 
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farmers interested in ways and means to 
modify the farming system. The trend 
was further accentuated by an “agree- 
ment” with Germany, concluded in the 
fall of 1940, according to which Hungary 
was to increase between the years 1942 
and 1946, the area for seed-growing by 
about 60 percent and to promote the 
production of certain oil-bearing and 
fodder plants (sweet lupine, grass, sun- 
flower, linseed, and castor-beans). The 
wartime disruptions of oversea trade 
made the increased cultivation.of vege- 
table fibers necessary. Moreover, the 
agreement provided for increased breed- 
ing of the German type of livestock (cat- 
tle, hogs, and sheep), and for more ex- 
tensive exports thereof to Germany. 
Actually, fattening of pigs and breeding 
of sheep appear to have gained popu- 
larity in Hungary, and special attention 
may be given these activities after the 
war (with increase of maize production, 
improvement of pastures). 

Another line of Hungary’s agriculture, 
which has gained in importance, is 
poultry (chicken, geese, ducks, and tur- 
keys). Some products of Hungarian 
poultry farms (feathers, fattened geese, 
and goose livers) had well-established 
markets abroad long before the war. 
Their export to neutral countries, espe- 
cially of articles which have a certain 
luxury character, was reportedly pro- 
moted during the war to increase the 
supply of “free” foreign exchange. 

In 1940 a new land-reform act was 
passed by Parliament. It provided for 
the expropriation and parceling out of 
some 2,000,000 acres belonging to the big 
estates over a period of several years, 
beginning with fallow land and Jewish 
estates coming under the provisions of 
the Jewish Law of 1939 (about 750,000 
acres). Although no information has 
been received on the extent to which 
these measures have been carried out 
after Hungary’s entry into the war, the 
situation could not have changed greatly, 
since the area to be transferred each 
year was only about 140,000 acres or 
0.6 percent of all agricultural holdings. 

In the armistice terms of January 20, 
1945, the Hungarian Government agreed 
to repeal all legislation discriminating 
against racial or religious minorities. 
From the available evidence it appears 
that, until the country’s entry into the 
war, all land-reform measures had 
failed or, at least, had not reached the 
desired goal. Lack of capital and selec- 
tion of unsuitable candidates seem 
rather to have increased the number of 
dwarf-holdings which could not be 
operated economically. However, the 
wartime stimulation of industry, which 
not only absorbed the marginal pro- 
ducers and all farm-labor surplus but 
even prompted Government measures 
against the “flight from the land,” has 
made land reform, at least during the 
emergency, a matter of less immediate 
concern. Recent reports indicate that 
one of the first measures of the Provi- 
sional Hungarian Government set up in 
Debrecen on December 24, 1944, was to 
tackle the problem of agrarian reform 
by distributing land from the large 
estates among the peasants. 
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Those who remained in agriculture 
enjoyed a constantly rising money in- 
come. According to Hungarian esti- 
mates, the farm income in the agricul- 
tural year 1943-44 was 4,500,000,000 
pengos ‘(based on the prices of Novem- 
ber 1943) as against 2,800,000,000 pengés 
in the preceding year. The compara- 
tively favorable situation of the farmers 
during the war permitted a further con- 
siderable reduction of agricultural in- 
debtedness. It has been estimated that 
at the end of 1944 farm indebtedness 
had gone down to 38 percent of the peak 
in 1932—when it amounted to 2,170,000,- 
000 pengés. The abundance of cash, 
however, was not evenly distributed. It 
was found most frequently among small 
farmers .who were versatile enough to 
take advantage of the changing situa- 
tions, and comparatively rare among the 
owners of the large holdings which had to 
bear the full impact of the increasing 
overhead (higher wages and rising prices 
for machinery and implements). 


Mineral Resources 


Mineral deposits in Trianon-Hungary, 
apart from bauxite and the recently dis- 
covered oil, are comparatively small and 
poor in quality. In 1939, estimates of 
the main fuel and metal deposits were 


as follows: 
Metric tons 


i Sas 70, 000, 000 
Lignite__----- : 580, 000, 000 
irom ore. ..... 20, 000, 000 


Hungary’s production before the war 
is shown in table 5. 


COAL OUTPUT 


The wartime shortage of labor and the 
lack of machinery and equipment made 
it increasingly difficult to keep the out- 
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put at peak levels. In 1943, for example 
ihe coal output was reported decreasing 

for the first time, both in quantity ( 9 

percent) and quality. 

TABLE 5.—Production of Solid Fuels and 
Ores, 1929 to 1940 


In thousands of metric tons] 





es 


Year Coal |Lignite, 102 |Copper Manga- 
ore ore nese 
1929 826 7, 044 252 
1930 812 | 6,176 157 “+ 
1931 776 | 6,197 84 
1932 895 5, 931 53 : 
1933 800 5, 907 50 te: 
1934 756 6, 199 69 : 
1935 823 | 6,718 192 2 | 6 
1936 827 7, 105 280) 1 OPA 
1937 917 | 8,0 200 10 25 
1938 1,042 | 8,306 208 11 2» 
1939 1, 107 », 518 643 11 ts 
1940 1, 207 1 48 24 





! Including incorporated territories 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION 


Trianon-Hungary’s deposits of baux- 
ite have been estimated at 250,000,000 
metric tons, almost 25 percent of the pre- 
war estimates of the world resources, as 
compared with estimated deposits of 60,- 
000,000 tons in France, 100,000,000 tons 
in “Croatia,” and 60,000,000 and 20,- 
000,000 tons in Greece and Italy, respec- 
tively. The most important deposits are 
near Gant (about 30 miles west of Buda- 
pest). They are rich in alumina (50 to 
63 percent) and allow surface mining. 
Even larger deposits are in the Bakony 
Forest, in the northwestern part of the 
country, but they are of a lower grade 
and mining conditions are more difficult. 
Some high-grade (65 percent) but small 
deposits are near Villany in southern 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Interior of a peasant’s room. 
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TURKEY'S Post-War 


Transportation Program 


URKEY, lIccated where the land 
routes from Europe to Asia cross 
the water routes from the Black Sea 
to the Aegean and Mediterranean Seas, 
has formulated a comprehensive 20-year 
railway program which includes the con- 
struction of 3,106 miles of railway lines 
to supplement the 4,350 miles now in 
operation. The present program en- 
visages not only greater exploitation of 
the country’s natural resources, but also 
improved communications with Turkey's 
eastern neighbors. Despite its stra- 
tegic position—where two continents 
and two seas meet—Turkey has hereto- 
fore failed to obtain its share of the 
growing volume of transit traffic, owing 
largely to its inadequate transport 
system. 

Coastwise traffic along the extensive 
water frontier has been utilized through 
the centuries, yet within Turkey, water- 
ways for transport services are negli- 
gible. Highway improvement has been 
speeded up since the beginning of the 
war to meet traffic needs, but highways 
are not of major importance. Exten- 
sion of the Republic’s air service has 
been interrupted, but before the war, 
Service was available to all European 
centers. Railroad traffic has been handi- 
capped by differences in gages and the 
missing links between lines. The long- 
Tange program for the construction of 
the railways includes the extension to 
the frontiers of Iran and Iraq, and to 


” 


By Mary B. MacKritt, Industrial 
Projects Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


ports on the Black, Aegean, and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. 

For centuries, Turkey has held land on 
both sides of the Straits of the Bosporus 
and Dardanelles, maintaining a domi- 
nant position in the web of world com- 
munications. Turkey, with an area of 
approximately 295,000 square miles is 
about the size of the States of Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, and the New England group, 
combined. Only 3 percent of the Re- 
public lies in Europe; the remainder, 
Anatolia, is located in Asia across the Sea 
of Marmara and the Straits. 


Strategically Located 


Situated on the northeastern coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, European 
Turkey has Greece on the west, Bulgaria 
on the north, the Black Sea on the east, 
and on the south, the waters which divide 
it from Asia. That portion of the coun- 
try is undulating. Asiatic Turkey has 
the Aegean Sea and the islands belong- 
ing to Greece and Italy (Dodecanese is- 
lands) on the west; the Soviet Union and 
Iran on the east, the Black Sea on the 
north, and Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, and the 


Mediterranean Sea on the south. The 
elevation of this area varies from the 
narrow coastal lands on the north, west, 
and south, rising toward the central 
plateau and culminating in snow-capped 
Mount Ararat, some 17,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. The desert area is near Konya; 
and the lake regions adjacent to Konya 
and Bursa. 


Proposed Network 


Routes of the network of rail lines, the 
construction of which is proposed by the 
Ministry, will provide two east-west Ana- 
tolian lines, joined to each other, and to 
Turkish Black Sea and Mediterranean 
ports by transverse lines. The Istanbul- 
Ankara journey can be made by alterna- 
tive routes. On one route, the trip will 
be shortened by 6 hours; and additional 
construction outlined will shorten the 
distance between Istanbul and Erzurum 
by 249 miles. 


THE NorTH LINE 


The railroad line, 653 miles in length, 
to be started first, is one called “the 
north line,” the first part of which will 
connect the towns of Arifiye, Mudurnu, 
Bolu, Gerede, and Ismetpasha. There is 
a line which passes through Cerkes from 
Ismetpasha (on the Ankara-Zonguldak 
route) to Somucak. A line is to project 
from Akyazi, between Arifiye and Bolu 
on the north line, and reach the Black 
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Railway in the Taurus Mountains of Turkey 


Sea at Eregli, a port now in process of 
construction. A second railway line will 
be constructed between Arifiye and 
Haydarpasha, on the Bosporus, where 
modern docks are to be built. 

A second part of the north line is to 
pass through Somucak, Ilgaz, and Tosya 
to Amasya. Another part of the north 
line will start from Amasya, follow the 
valley of the Yesil Irmak and proceed to 
Erbaa, Mormoc, and Erbas. Mormoc is 
close to Bayburt; and Erbas is not far 
from the Tercan station of Erzincan 
Vilayet. This portion of the line is 323 
miles in length. 

One line will extend from Mormoc to 
Gumushane and along the shore to 
Trabzon, another port under construc- 
tion on the Black Sea. 

Another route is projected from the 
north line to start from Mudurnu, follow 
the valley of the Sakarya, and terminate 
at Esenkent on the Ankara-Eskisehir 
line, which supplies the alternative route 
between Ankara and Istanbul. 

From the north Anatolia line, a rail- 
way is to start from Erbaa, follow the 
valley of the Yesilirmak, and end at Car- 
samba. Two lines are to be built to the 
Black Sea from Carsamba; one will pro- 
ceed eastward and end at Terme, and 
the other will go westward to terminate 
at Samsun. A line will be built from 
Samsun to Bafra. 


NORTHERN ANATOLIAN NETWORK 
CONTINUED 


Included in the northern Anatolian 
network is the line between Kayabasi and 
Cerikli; and a branch line between Ce- 
milbey and Corum. Cerikli is between 
Ankara and Kayseri and east of Irmak. 


In CENTRAL ANATOLIA 


A line is to be constructed from Bey- 
likkopru, on the Ankara-Eskisehir line, to 
follow the valley of the Sakarya and ter- 
minate at Sarayonu, a station on the 
present Afyon-Konya route. From 
Sarayonu, a line will pass through Aksa- 
ray, and end at Beydegirmeni. 

Lines running south from Central Ana- 
tolia include a line to leave Sarmisakli 
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(between Kayseri and Sivas, and close to 
Kayseri), and reach Maras, passing 
through the environs of Elbistan to 
which a branch will be extended. Branch 
lines between Maras and Gaziantap are 
to be started some time this year. A 
line which will proceed from Maras will 
reach Toprakkale, passing through the 
Ceyhan valley. Another line from 
Maras will continue to Eloglu; and a 
line will run from Narli to Gaziantep. 


WESTERN ANATOLIA 


One of the lines in western Anatolia 
upon which construction can start im- 
mediately is from Bozuyuk, through 
Yenisehir, Bursa and continue to Mu- 
danya. The line is to start from Bursa, 
run along the border of the southern 
shores of Lake Apolyont and continue to 
Canakkale on the Dardanelles. A line is 
to be constructed from Yenisehir on the 
Bozuyuk-Bursa line to Mekece on the 
present Bilecik-Haydarpasha line. The 
2.7 percent grade which was a great ob- 
stacle in transport will be by-passed by 
the line which will run through Yeni- 
sehir to Bozuyuk. 

New railway lines to be built in west- 
ern Anatolia will consist of two separate 
roads to start from near Burdur. One 
road will extend to Antalya, and the 
other follow the valley of the Dalaman 
River and end at Fethiye, both ports on 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


Railways Under Construction 
y 


On National Republic Day, October 29, 
1944, the line from Diyarbekir to the 
Iraqi frontier was completed as far as 
Kurtalan. The remaining distance from 
Kurtalan to the Iraqi frontier, and the 
line proceeding from Kurtalan, through 
Bitlis to join the Elazig-Van line on the 
Rahuva plain is to be built. The Kur- 
talan-Bitlis-Rahuva line is to be 75 miles 
in length. 

The railroad which is to start from 
Elazig, cross the Elazig plain, and fol- 
low the valley of the Murat River, is to 
extend for 373 miles continuing to the 
towns of Mus, Tatvan, and Van, to join 
the Iranian line at Kotur on the Iranian 
frontier. The section between Elazig and 
Palu is expected to be finished this sum- 
mer. The construction between Palu and 
Drahini, which is difficult terrain, is 
going forward on schedule. Construc- 
tion will start from both ends between 
Drahini and Tatvan. The branch lines 
between Maras and Gaziantep are to be 
started sometime this year. 


Ports To Be Improved 


Ports on the Black, Aegean, and Medi- 
terranean seas are to be made modern, 
equipped with mechanical aids, and with 
perfect means of loading and unloading, 
to serve the network of railways to be 
built. 

Modern ports are to be built at Mersin, 
on the Mediterranean Sea, and Antalya, 
Samsun, and Haydarpasha; a dock is to 
be built at Zonguldak for loading and 
unloading coal. The ports of Eregli and 
Trabzon, which are in process of con- 
struction, will serve as havens from the 
Black Sea storms which throughout the 
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centuries have caused the loss of so Many 
lives, cargoes, and ships. The port at 
Iskenderun is now completed. 


Industrial Picture 


As early as 1934, the Turkish Govern. 
ment initiated an extensive industria]. 
ization program which included glass 
factories; textile, paper, and flour mills: 
cement plants; sugar refineries; olive-oj] 
presses; canning plants; leather tanner. 
ies; and soap factories, and substantia] 
progress has been made during this 
decade. 

The plans of the Government for power 
plants, a merchant marine, steel plant 
and chemical and mineral exploitation 
were interrupted by the war in Europe, 

Being essentially a pastoral and agri. 
cultural country, Turkey’s principal pro- 
duction has included such items as 
wheat, raisins, figs, and nuts. The Re. 
public is generally self-sufficient in food- 
stuffs. Meadowlands represent approxi- 
mately 35 percent of the total area of 
Turkey, and livestock, hides, skins, wool, 
and mohair are pastoral products. 

The Government has formulated a 
plan for more extensive and scientific 
uses of its forests, fisheries, and other 
natural resources. With the increase in 
railroad mileage, the establishment of 
various industries has been aided—cop- 
per and coal production in the eastern 
area, for example. 


Market for U. S. Equipment 


The Turkish Government has exhib- 
ited keen interest in obtaining from the 
United States part of the equipment 
necessary for the 20-year program for its 
railroads. In this connection, an official 
delegation has been visiting in England 
and will arrive in the United States in 
March. The main object of the visit is to 
familiarize the officials thoroughly with 
the railway equipment of the United 
States; to travel in this country to see all 
types of railroads and bridges; and to 
place an initial order for equipment 
totaling about $5,000,000. 

(Continued on p. 33) 


Courtesy of Turkish Embassy 


A railway bridge near Adana, Turkey. 
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ECOGNIZING the great possibilities 
of rayon and its many adaptations, 
the nations to the south of us, as part 
of their general industrial development, 
entered this important field some years 
ago, and by the outbreak of World War II 
the industry was firmly established. 
Weaving mills based their operations 
on the plentiful supplies of domestic or 
imported yarn. Difficulties arose when 
foreign producing areas were no longer 
able to furnish adequate amounts, but 
today increasing quantities of domes- 
tically produced yarn are becoming 


available. 
Brazil 


Brazil was among the first countries 
to become interested in rayon. At first 
all raw materials were imported, but 
gradually the industry became more na- 
tional in character. All of the necessary 
sulfuric acid is now produced in Brazil. 
Small quantities of caustic soda were be- 
ing made in a factory near Niteroi, but 
as early as 1941 plans were under dis- 
cussion for erection of an additional 
plant at Cabo Frio. 

Wood pulp originally was imported 
from Scandinavia, but after it was no 
longer forthcoming, other expedients 
were developed. One large factory has 
introduced the use of cotton linters 
which are plentiful in South America. 

So far as is known, Brazil and Hun- 
gary are the only countries in the world 
producing rayon by the nitrocellulose 
process. 

In 1939 Brazil had three rayon plants, 
all located in the State of Sao Paulo. In 
that year the first plant produced 2,503,- 
290 kilograms of yarn by the viscose 
process; the second, 1,512,942 kilograms 
by the acetate process; and the third, 
2,160,000 kilograms of nitrocellulose 
yarn. By 1942, the industry comprised 
five plants, with a total output of 7,480,- 
660 kilograms of yarn, of which 3,280,200 
kilograms were viscose yarn; 1,701,532 
kilograms were acetate; 2,466,553 kilo- 
grams, nitrocellulose yarn; and 32,375 
kilograms Bemberg (cuprammonium). 
In 1943 production dropped somewhat 
because of raw-material shortages. 
Only 7,017,027 kilograms of rayon fila- 
ment yarn were manufactured, made up 
of viscose; 2,596,392 kilograms: acetate, 
1,889,052; nitrocellulose, 2,510,298: and 
cuprammonium, 21,330 kilograms. 

Production of the 32,375 kilograms of 
cuprammonium yarn in 1942 was on an 
experimental basis. This was pro- 
nounced highly successful, and after 
some adjustments were made in ma- 
chinery and equipment, full operation 

633483—45 
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By Marcaret E. Wamascanss, In- 
dustrial Projects Unit, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


was begun in May 1943, although that 
year’s total amounted to only 21,330 
kilograms. 

Staple fiber is manufactured by one 
plant which produced 611,800 kilograms 
in 1942. 

Most of the rayon-yarn imports in re- 
cent years have been of the cuprammo- 
nium type for hosiery and knitted goods. 
As domestic production of this type of 
yarn increases, Brazil’s output of all 
rayon yarns will be sufficient for the 
nation’s textile plants, with an ever- 
expanding surplus for other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. In fact, some exports 
were made in 1940, totaling 75,065 kilo- 
grams. The total increased to 1,012,684 
kilograms in 1941. 

Rayon fabrics, hat bands, and ribkons 
are produced in large quantities by many 
mills throughout the country. An inter- 
esting development is a cooperative 
formed in the city of Americana, in the 
State of Sao Paulo. Numerous small 
mills combined to form the cooperative, 
which in 1944 operated 227 automatic 
looms, all made in Brazil. Monthly fab- 
ric production reportedly has averaged 
200,000 meters, sold there and in nearby 
countries. 
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At the close of 1938 Brazil had 10 
weaving mills producing pure and mixed 
rayon fabrics. The output of all-rayon 
fabrics was limited to the lighter weights 
of cloth for women’s undergarments, and 
small quantities of heavier solid-color 
dress goods. Mixed fabrics (cotton and 
rayon and wool and rayon mixtures) 
were in greatest demand. Imports 
were restricted to a small volume of 
high-quality dress prints. By. early 
1944, according to reports, 584 firms were 
consuming rayon in the manufacture of 
cloth, knit goods, and hosiery. These 
operated 13,000 looms and 2,319 knit- 
ting and hosiery machines. 

Yarn is spun on a commercial basis 
by 12 firms having 47,200 spindles. In 
addition, some of the rayon manufac- 
turers operate their own throwing and 
weaving plants. 

In 1940 Brazil exported 72 kilograms 
of rayon piece goods. Exports sky- 
rocketed to 9,525 kilograms in the fol- 
lowing year. 


Argentina 


Rayon yarn was first produced on a 
commercial scale in Argentina in 1936, 
when acetate yarn was manufactured 
from imported cellulose acetate flake. 
A second factory began commercial pro- 
duction of viscose rayon yarn in 1937, 
importing wood pulp, linters, and caus- 


tic soda. Carbon bisulfide and sulfuric 
acid were obtained from domestic 
sources. 


By 1939 the combined output of rayon 
filament yarn had reached approxi- 
mately 2,648,000 kilograms, of which 
about 9 percent was acetate. Imports 
in that year amounted to 2,367,963 kilo- 
grams. Actual consumption in 1939 was 
about 5,000,000 kilograms, thus the two 
rayon plants supplied slightly more than 
half of the nation’s needs. In 1940 ap- 
proximately 2,646,697 kilograms of rayon 
yarn were manufactured in Argentina, 
and 1,574,471 imported. Consumption 
was below that of earlier years because 





C. I. A. A. photo 


Making collodion for rayon. 
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of the difficulty in obtaining imported 
yarns. Imports were even lower in 1941, 
when 1,112,594 kilograms of yarn were 
received. During that year 3,520,360 
kilograms were produced. 

Difficulty in obtaining fine sulfite pulp 
led one company to experiment with do- 
mestic pulp manufactured from cotton 
linters. This project proved successful, 
although the cost was much higher. 

No rayon staple fiber or spun-rayon 
yarn is produced in Argentina. In 1939, 
94,349 kilograms of rayon waste were im- 
ported and this may have included some 
staple fiber. These imports dropped to 
47.536 kilograms in 1940, but climbed to 
97,366 kilograms the following year. 

Argentina has nearly 500 firms which 
may be classified as rayon consumers. 
In 1937, 3,036 looms were engaged in the 
manufacture of silk and rayon fabrics. 
The number increased to 3,119 looms in 
1938 and to 3,280 in 1939. At that time 
about 241 factories with 6,498 employees 
were producing fabrics and articles of 
silk and rayon (except hosiery). 

In 1938, 2,422,057 kilograms of rayon 
piece goods were manufactured in Ar- 
gentine mills. Imports of rayon fabrics 
containing more than 85 percent rayon 
amounted to 90,057 kilograms in 1939, but 
as domestic production expanded, im- 
ports dropped, totaling only 47,923 kilo- 
grams in 1940. A foreign publication re- 
ports that in 1942, 68,000 kilograms of 
rayon cloth were exported. Outgoing 
shipments of 323,900 kilograms were re- 
ported for the following year. 

Close to 160 rayon and silk Knitting 
mills, employing approximately 6,000 


workers, were in operation in 1943. Cur- 
rent figures on production are not avail- 
able, but 4,183,490 pairs of women’s rayon 
stockings were produced in 1938; 4,389,- 
463 in 1939; and 4,742,378 in 1940. 
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Argentina, in a short time, progressed 
from importing 60 percent of its rayon 
yarn to producing approximately 80 per- 
cent. Viscose yarns for women’s hosiery 
must be imported because domestic firms 
do not manufacture the proper type. 


Mexico 


September 1942 marks the beginning 
of rayon manufactures in Mexico, when 
a plant was established near Mexico City. 
It has an estimated capacity of 600,000 
kilograms of 120-denier viscose rayon 
yarn per year. Approximately 500 work- 
ers are employed. A second plant is un- 
der construction at Poncitlan, Jalisco. 

Average imports of rayon filament 
yarn from 1938 to 1940 were reported as 
2,357,823 kilograms. In 1941 approxi- 
mately 5,482,086 kilograms were im- 
ported. At first only small quantities of 
staple fiber were used, but imports of 
rayon waste and staple fiber have in- 
creased steadily in recent years. 

At the beginning of 1944, the rayon 
industry comprised about 335 factories. 
Various types of fabrics are woven in the 
210 plants which operate 5,387 looms. 
Approximately 25,874 spindles are em- 
ployed, and 1,829 knitting machines pro- 
duce stockings and hosiery. Approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 meters of rayon and 
mixed fabrics were manufactured in 1939. 
In 1941 about 3,275,965 kilograms of 
woven fabrics and 1,910,979 kilograms 
of knitted goods were produced. 


Colombia 


Colombia’s only rayon factory began 
operations in April 1939, and produced 
80,338 kilograms of viscose rayon during 
the remainder of that year. In 1940, 
201,872 kilograms were produced, 521,784 
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Filaments of rayon being twisted for strength in a chemical] plant in Brazil. 
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kilograms in 1941, and even more in 1949. 
Imported cellulose from wood-pulp base 
is used. Unfortunately, the machinery 
now installed does not permit this plant 
to produce less than 150-denier. yarn. 
Raw-material shortages and the inex. 
perience of the workers on this type of 
production have presented heavy diffi- 
culties. Consequently it has been neces- 
sary to obtain additional yarn from for. 
eign sources. In 1940, 664,205 kilograms 
were imported; in 1941, 818.981 kilo- 
grams; and in 1942, 346,726. The 1943 
imports were estimated at 449,513 kilo- 
grams. 

Weaving of rayon piece goods from 
imported yarns was begun in 1937. An- 
nual production since 1940 is estimated 
at approximately 8,000,000 yards. Im- 
ports of fabrics amounted to 550,000 
yards in 1939; 350,000 in 1940; 540,000 in 
1941; and 570,000 in 1942. 

The domestic industry in 1943 com- 
prised about 17 weaving mills with 1,055 
looms, in addition to numerous smal] 
establishments. Sixteen knitting and 
hosiery mills operated about 480 ma- 
chines, and 171 machines were devoted 
to the production of ribbon and braid. 

The industry has been expanding 
steadily, the rate of growth being ham- 
pered only by the lack of supplies. 


Chile 


After many delays, Chile’s very mod- 
ern viscose-rayon factory began opera- 
tion in September 1941. Technical diffi- 
culties and slow deliveries of raw ma- 
terials retarded the performance, and the 
full production rate (‘60,000 kilograms 
annually) was not achieved until early 
1944. Original plans called for a ca- 
pacity of 1,000,000 kilograms, but this 
cannot be fulfilled until additional ma- 
chinery is received. Up to the end of 
1944 the finest yarn produced was 100 
denier. Cellulose must be imported, but 
it is hoped that eventually native timber 
will be utilized. 

In 1943, 1,419 looms and 2,418 knitting 
machines were in operation in about 160 
plants. Rayon mills in 1941 consumed 
1,154,377 kilograms of imported yarn and 
50,000 of domestically produced yarn. In 
1942 imported yarn amounted to only 
674,019 kilograms, but domestic produc- 
tion had been stepped up to 310,634 kilo- 
grams. About 6,500,000 yards of rayon 
fabrics were made. Approximately 40 of 
the larger mills account for about 75 per- 
cent of total consumption of rayon yarn, 
the remainder being uSed by small units 
consisting of one or two looms and two 
or three knitting machines. Weaving 
mills consume approximately 70 percent 
of the supplies of rayon yarns, and knit- 
ting mills 30 percent. 

In addition, about 131,325 kilograms of 
silk and rayon fabrics (chiefly 80 percent 
or more rayon) were imported in 1940, 
and 108,966 kilograms in 1941. 

Shortages of cotton yarns and fabrics 
have bolstered the demand for rayon 
piece goods for wearing apparel and 
household furnishings. Rayon undef- 
wear and hosiery also are in greater de- 
mand, despite the fact that in the sum- 
mer many women dispense with stock- 
ings. 
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Peru 


At present no rayon is produced in 
Peru, but reports received late in 1944 
indicate that a contract has been let for 
construction of such a plant, with a po- 
tential capacity of 1,500,000 pounds 
(630,272 kilograms) of viscose yarn. 
Wood pulp is to be used because the dom- 
estic supply of cotton linters demands a 
higher price. 

Arayon-twisting plant was established 
in 1944 and is considered an important 
addition to the industry. About 4,620 
spindles were installed and 170 workers 
will be employed when the plant is in full 
operation. The equipment is designed to 
handle cotton, wool, or rayon yarn, but it 
is anticipated that about 75 percent of the 
output will be rayon crepe yarn. 

The first looms for weaving rayon were 
installed in 1935 by a plant which had 
been exclusively a woolen mill. Others 
followed in rapid succession, and by the 
end of 1944 seven rayon weaving mills 
were in operation. These had 515 looms 
installed, 387 being reported in actual 
operation. Most knitting establishments 
are small and have few machines. These 
shift between rayon, cotton, and wool, 
and it is difficult to give accurate infor- 
mation as to their production. 

In 1941, Peru’s imports of rayon and 
other synthetic yarns aggregated 547,581 
kilograms. These dropped to 301,587 
kilograms in 1942, and 406,335 in 1943. 
About 75 percent of these yarns were used 
by the weaving mills in the production of 
2,653,328 meters of rayon cloth in 1941, 
2.553.870 meters in 1942, and 2,687,217 
(estimated) in 1943. Fabrics produced 
by Peru’s weaving mills comprise about 
65 percent of crepe de chine, satin, and 
georgette crepes; 10 percent, prints; and 
25 percent, special weaves. None of this 
cloth may be exported without a permit, 
but the domestic market has proved so 
attractive that no exports of any conse- 
quence were made in recent years. 

The better-quality silk and rayon fab- 
rics are imported, and these totaled 46,- 
727 kilograms in 1941; 36,667 in 1942: and 
28,767 in 1943. (It is assumed that 1 
kilogram represents roughly about 10 
yards of material.) 


Bolivia 


Bolivia's textile industry has expanded 
rapidly in recent years, and is of great 
importance in the national economy. 
Rayon products were slow in finding a 
market but now their use is increasing 
steadily. 

Rayon yarn and staple fiber are not 
produced within the country. Some 
consideration was given to the estab- 
lishment of a pulp mill, but no reports 
of further activity along this line have 
been received, and it is assumed that 
the matter has been dropped. 

In 1938 Italy was the country’s larg- 
est supplier of rayon filament yarn, hav- 
ing furnished 17,389 kilograms out of a 
total of 30,618 kilograms. The following 
year, out of a total of 24,419 kilograms, 
Italy supplied 12,967. In 1940, that 
country was displaced by Japan, which, 
as the principal source, accounted for 
21,663 kilograms out of 37,446. In 1941 
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Transforming sodium sulfate to sodium sulfide in roaster. 


total rayon-yarn imports soared to 68,111 
kilograms, of which 61,852 came from 
Japan. 

It appears that 10 weaving and knit- 
ting factories now use rayon yarn either 
alone or in mixtures. Two of these are 
wool mills that spin rayon and wool, 
using imported staple and waste rayon. 

The largest consumer of imported ace- 
tate and viscose filament and spun- 
rayon yarn began operations in January 
1941. The firm was originally estab- 
lished as a silk mill, but by the time 
equipment was installed, silk had be- 
come scarce, and production of rayon 
piece goods was begun. Capacity is re- 
ported at approximately 650,000 yards 
yearly of cloth about 1 yard wide. Be- 
cause the workers were inexperienced in 
handling rayon, only about half of this 
quantity was manufactured in 1941, and 
difficulty in obtaining sufficient raw ma- 
terials reduced the 1942 output to about 
218,000 yards. 

The remaining consumers are small- 
and medium-size knitters who use im- 
ported yarns of cotton, wool, and rayon. 


Ecuador 


Ecuador’s rayon industry is concen- 
trated in the Sierra or upland region. 
Currently seven rayon mills are in op- 
eration, three of which are engaged in 
knitting. They have 408 machines in 
operation and employ 975 workers. In 
1942, about 575,000 yards of rayon woven 
fabrics and 27,211 kilograms of knit ar- 
ticles were produced. Imported yarns 
are used by Ecuador’s mills. About 
175,724 kilograms of silk and rayon yarn 
were received in 1940. Because of war 
conditions, only 81,299 kilograms were 
imported in 1941, and many operators 
resorted to the use of cotton. 





C. I. A. A. photo 


Imports of rayon fabrics were reported 
in the amount of 475,439 meters (58,260 
kilograms) in 1940. 

It appears that the bulk of rayon knit 
underwear and outerwear and slightly 
less than half of the hosiery used in the 
country are of domestic manufacture. 

Some of the mills operate their own 
retail shops where their products are sold 
direct to consumers. 


Venezuela 


Prior to 1940, only three mills in Vene- 
zuela used rayon. During that year 
three more factories were completed, and 
the operating capacity was increased by 
about 53 percent. The industry is en- 
tirely dependent on imported rayon yarn, 
which totaled 168,331 kilograms in 1939; 
195,356 in 1940; and 201,748 in 1941. 
Much more could be consumed if sup- 
plies were not limited by wartime re- 
strictions, because rayon mills have 
found a constantly expanding market. 
A project for the manufacture of viscose 
fibers and yarns was organized in Janu- 
ary 1945, but the matter has not pro- 
gressed beyond the formulative stage. 

In addition to being produced domes- 
tically, rayon fabrics are imported. In 
1939, 305,302 kilograms of fabrics were 
received, and in 194T incoming shipments 
advanced to 402,341 kilograms. 


Uruguay 


Despite the fact that Uruguay has 
no domestic production of rayon, the 
manufacture of rayon fabrics, stockings, 
underwear, shirts, jerseys, and other 
items developed into an important in- 
dustry. Rayon clothing has become 
popular among the lower-income groups, 
owing to the high cost of silks. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. 5. Foreign Service 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


The general economic situation in 
Costa Rica improved slightly during the 
past few weeks as compared with that 
at the opening of the year. Although the 
cost of living continued to rise, the vol- 
ume of trade increased to almost the 
same level that characterized the Christ- 
mas season and credit became much 
easier than for many weeks past. Banks 
report that notes are being met with 
reasonable promptness and there are few 
protested drafts. 

Although no definite legislation has as 
yet been passed to correct the unfavor- 
able financial situation, it is believed 
that public opinion will not permit the 
present conditions to continue. It was 
predicted in some quarters that drastic 
action for the reorganization of the fi- 
nances would be undertaken by the 
middle of the month. 

The food shortage appears to have 
been alleviated to some extent, although 
prices remain high and the situation is 
still far from satisfactory. There are 
moderate stocks on hand of sugar and 
rice. Potatoes are extremely scarce and 
very expensive. Prices for other foods 
remain about the same as in previous 
weeks, although they have not returned 
to their former level before the rain and 
flood last year. A slight shortage of 
cooking oil has been experienced, but it 
appears to have been relieved by an im- 
portation of 9,254 sacks of sesame seed 
from Guatemala and Nicaragua. 

Shipping has become more active in 
recent weeks, and a great increase has 
been noted in exports of coffee, both 
from the Pacific and Caribbean coasts. 
Shipments of abaca have increased 
steadily in the past few weeks, although 
exports of balsa wood and bananas have 
declined. A notable increase in im- 
ports of fish products, such as sardines, 
has occurred because of the Lenten 
season. 

Construction has slightly increased as 
a result of the recent arrival of 100,000 
sacks of cement and other building ma- 
terials, but it is too early to predict 
whether this is more than a temporary 
improvement. 

The tuna-fishing industry off Punta- 
renas is experiencing its seasonal “ebb 
tide” and certain boats have spent 3 
months catching a load. 

The employment situation appears to 
have eased, owing to more export ac- 
tivity and an increase in ship arrivals 
which have required more stevedores and 
cargo men. This shipping activity is re- 
flected in the transportation of greater 
trainloads of merchandise between the 
ports and the interior, which also neces- 


sitates the employment of a larger num- 
ber of men. 

Labor appears to be somewhat more 
restive in Limon Province and the Cia. 
Bananera de Costa Rica reports a con- 
tinued unsettled condition on their abaca 
plantations. Wage rates remain mostly 
at the same level, although the weekly 
wage has increased to some extent be- 
cause of overtime required at the piers. 


Dominican Republic 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo) 


Sugar production, the most important 
industry and the principal revenue source 
for the Government, is expected to be 20 
percent less than in 1944. Prolonged 
drought during the growing season has 
resulted in a smaller, thinner stand of 
cane and this year’s harvest will proba- 
bly not exceed 430,000 metric tons. 
There was very little carry-over of un- 
cut cane from 1944. Producers do not 
know as yet the price of the 1945 crop, 
since the Cuban quotation will be the de- 
terminant, but they feel assured of a 
minimum of 3 cents per pound. Domin- 
ican sugar taxes are the same as last 
year’s with the addition of a 15 percent 
ad valorem tax on the price received in 
excess of $2.65 per hundredweight (last 
year’s price) , and 20 percent on the price 
received over 3 cents per pound. Ona 
crop the size of that for 1944 this is 
looked upon as a fair tax, but with the 
production reduced some 20 percent any 
additional cut in the profits is not viewed 
with enthusiasm. 

Other agricultural production con- 
tinues to be satisfactory. Corn is in- 
creasingly plentiful, coffee production is 
considerably in excess of last year, and 
cocoa is expected to be abundant. To- 
bacco promises to exceed the 1944 total, 
and, owing to the present demand in the 
United States, Dominican cigars are be- 
ing shipped to New York and sold profit- 
ably despite the high tariff. 

Rice was the only crop which fell short 
of official estimates, and an apparent 
surplus in the last quarter of 1944 virtu- 
ally disappeared when the production of 
dry land rice failed by approximately 
50 percent because of the drought. Rice 
millers and traders who had expected to 
sell an exportable surplus to the United 
States at 7.9 cents per pound are now 
receiving over 10 cents from domestic 
purchasers. Little improvement is an- 
ticipated before August or September. 

The Dominicans celebrated the one 
hundred and first anniversary of their 
independence on February 27 with the 
opening of the Palace of the Dominican 
Party and the Palace of Communica- 
tions, two impressive buildings which are 
the most recent additions to a long list 
of public structures erected during the 


war. Many other construction activities 
are in progress. Extension of the break- 
water and dock at Ciudad Trujillo has 
been initiated, work on the Executive 
Palace continues, and throughout the 
country various public buildings, roads, 
and irrigation canals are being con- 
structed, expanded, or repaired. The 
Government cement plant and a private 
textile plant also are under way and 
should be completed during 1945, ma- 
chinery for both having been purchased 
and exported from the United States, 

The one really noticeable shortage is 
rubber tires. Transportation from the 
interior to the principal port of Ciudad 
Trujillo is dependent upon motortrucks. 
Night traffic along the main highways 
to the Cibao Valley is frequently halted 
for tire repairs. 

United States cigarettes are still re- 
tailing at $5.50 per carton. Smokers are 
considering the domestically produced 
American-type ‘“Hollywoods” (at 35 
cents per pack) as a possible alternative 
in the shortage which looms ahead. 
Hollywoods are made of tobacco im- 
ported from the United States. 

Importers report some difficulty in ob- 
taining powdered milk from the United 
States, which is widely used at Ciudad 
Trujillo and Santiago in preference to 
domestic milk. 


Honduras 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Tegucigalpa) 


Demestic and international services of 
TACA Air Lines were substantially in- 
creased on March 1, when TACA revised 
its itineraries to make the fullest possible 
utilization of new aircraft recently ob- 
tained from the United States. Besides 
offering more frequent service to prin- 
cipal towns in Honduras, TACA has now 
eight weekly international flights each 
way through Central America, four of 
them continuing from San Salvador to 
Mexico City and four to Miami and 
Habana. Old trimotored planes have 
been withdrawn from passenger service 
and are now used only in special freight 
trips. Single-engined planes are now 
used only on the route from San Pedro 
Sula to British Honduras, all other routes 
having multimotored ships. 

There are still pending in the National 
Legislature the renewal of TACA’s con- 
tracts with the Honduran Government, 
and the contract of SAHSA, a new com- 
pany supported by Pan American Air- 
ways. The concession of the Empresa 
Nacional de Transportes, a purely Hon- 
duran company, has been approved by 
Congress, though so far as is known, the 
company has as yet no equipment or 
plans for offering services in the future. 

The sugar mill in San Pedro Sula be- 
gan refining the new sugarcane crop In 
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the North Coast area, and the harvest 
is now infullswing. After many months 
of scarcity, it appears that this area has 
enough sugar to fill its needs at least 
temporarily. The arrival of 6,000 quin- 
tales of Salvadoran sugar finally released 
for exportation has relieved the sugar 
shortage existing in the Tegucigalpa 
area, which is not supplied from San 
Pedro Sula. Reports from local mer- 
chants, however, reveal that due to re- 
cent revolutions in El Salvador which 
resulted in the loss of a large part of 
the current sugarcane crop there, it is 
doubtful that any more Salvadoran sugar 
will be available for export to Honduras. 
Construction in Tegucigalpa continues 
actively, new residential buildings ap- 
pearing in rapid succession, though many 
remain uncompleted because of lack of 
plumbing and electrical fixtures. Per- 
mits have been issued for two large proj- 
ects: a four-story hotel and a three- 
story store and apartment building. 
Considerable interest has recently been 
aroused in the commercial production of 
kapok in Honduras. Following the an- 
nouncement by an American company 
that it was looking for potential sources 
of that fiber in Honduras, reports have 
come in from several localities that a 
supply is available for exportation if any 
firm will make a reasonable offer. In- 
asmuch as the only existing production 
of kapok consists of gathering it from 
wild trees, the available supply is prob- 
ably quite small. Quality is unreported. 


Surinam 


(From the U. S. Consulate, Paramaribo) 


Only three United States vessels ar- 
rived in Surinam during February to load 
bauxite, most of the carrying trade hav- 
ing passed to ships under the Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, and Panamanian flags. The Bil- 
liton Mining Co. is expected to close its 
Smalkaldon plant for an indefinite peri- 
od, since the Metals Reserve Co. has not 
renewed its contract for the purchase 
of bauxite. 

The shortage of dollar exchange made 
available to importers with which to pay 
for purchases in the United States has 
brought about an acute supply situation. 
Imports have been restricted by quota in 
order to curtail demands for dollar ex- 
change. Sterling exchange, on the other 
hand, is readily available, since virtually 
no merchandise can reach Surinam at 
the present time from the United King- 
dom or the Dominions. 

Stocks of merchandise in retail stores 
are at minimum levels, provisions and 
bottled drinks constituting the larger 
part of monthly turn-over. American 
canned goods are sold at from three to 
four times the ceiling prices for the same 
products in the United States. Measures 
to relieve the exchange crisis are under 
consideration by the Government in 


order to relieve restrictions on the import 
trade. 


Panama 
(From U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


Most retail business in Panama during 
February continued on a f airly even keel, 
being adversely affected to a slight ex- 
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tent by political events. However, it was 
reported that retail sales by bars, can- 
teens, and gift shops catering to the 
armed forces suffered a decline of be- 
tween 15 and 20 percent as compared 
with February 1944. Bank collections 
were reported satisfactory, and no ap- 
preciable fluctuation in movement of 
accounts was noted. The National 
Brewery reported no decrease in business. 

Recently published statistics released 
by the Panama Comptroller General 
show a reserve of approximately $8,000,- 
000 in the National Treasury as a result 
of surplus of government income over 
expenses for the biennium ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. Private bank deposits on 
December 31, 1944, reached a new record, 
totaling slightly more than $66,000,000. 

Total imports for 1944 were valued at 
more than $38,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately 66 percent originated in the 
United States, as compared with a total 
value of $40,000,000 in 1943, of which 64 
percent came from the United States. 

Exports during the year were valued 
at $2,809,892, as compared with $1,934,- 
123 in 1943, reflecting increased ship- 
ments of bananas and abaca. Cocoa ex- 
ports, on the other hand, decreased from 
2,789 metric tons in 1943 to 1,455 metric 
tons in 1944. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reported 
a generally favorable outlook for 1945 
with an increase of from 10 to 15 percent 
expected in rice and corn. The sugar 
crop for this year is expected to equal 
the 1944 figure of 112,000 quintals despite 
heavy floods in the sugar-producing 
zones. . 

Business and residence construction 
activities, as well as street construction 
and improvements and public works con- 
tinued strong. Bids for engineering 
plans and specifications for a new na- 
tional airport to cost between $5,000,000 
and $7,000,000 were submitted to the 
Government on February 15 but have 
not yet been awarded. A new hotel com- 
pany with capital of from $3,500,000 to 
$5,000,000 was formed with the aim of 
building a large tourist hotel in connec- 
tion with the airport project. 


Venezuela 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Caracas) 


Oil production increased to 818,489 
barrels per day during the week ended 
February 19 as a result of the placing 
into operation February 13 of the Juse- 
pin-Puerto de la Cruz pipe line. Al- 
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though total production declined by 26,- 
000 barrels per day during the following 
week, pumping in eastern Venezuela was 
continued at optimum capacity of about 
300,000 barrels daily. Production in 
western Venezuela, however, was re- 
stricted to approximately 80 percent of 
optimum capacity by tanker shortages 
and lack of refinery demand for the 
heavy crudes produced there. The 
Compania Consolidada de _  Petroleo 
signed an agreement February 16 to 
build a 35,000-barrel refinery near 
Puerto de la Cruz and a decision by the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation regard- 
ing the location of its 40,000-barrel re- 
finery is anticipated shortly. 

Air services from Caracas to points in 
western Venezuela, formerly offered only 
by the Linea Aeropostal_ Venezolana and 
the Pan American Airways, were greatly 
increased on February 26 and March 7, 
respectively, when Aerovias Venezolana, 
S. A., inaugurated a weekly direct round- 
trip freight and passenger service to 
Maracaibo and TACA de Venezuela in- 
itiated western operations, including 
weekly round-trip flights to San Antonio 
de Tachira, via Barquisimeto and Valera, 
and to Valera, via Coro and Maracaibo. 

Changes in import duties made effec- 
tive February 19, included important re- 
ductions in the rates on pharmaceutical 
and industrial chemicals, including pig- 
ments of all kinds, used as raw mate- 
rials by local industries. Duties on 
manufactured items, such as paints and 
pharmaceutical preparations, were not 
affected. The duty on wood piling was 
reduced to less than one-third the for- 
mer rate, and the present duty exemp- 
tion on portland cement was extended 
until June 7, 1945. 

On February 16, the Federal Execu- 
tive granted a loan of 1,600,000 bolivares 
to the Municipality of Caracas to defray 
expenses in connection with the expro- 
priation of properties preparatory to the 
construction of Avenida Simon Bolivar, 
a project which will result in a reorien- 
tation of traffic flow in Caracas and a 
consequent maintenance of building 
activity for at least 2 years. 

A further step in the program of 
agrarian reform outlined a year ago in 
the report of the government’s agrarian 
commission, was taken February 10 with 
the creation in the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Husbandry of a special depart- 
ment charged with conservation, 
improvement, and rational utilization of 
the national soil. 

Although statistics are not yet avail- 
able, it is reported that increasing 
quantities of the current coffee crop are 
becoming available for shipment. The 
increase in export exchange premium 
rates applying to washed (lavado) coffee 
has resulted in a percentage increase of 
this type in relation to the total volume 
of coffee available for export. 

Commodities currently reported scarce 
in the local market included such im- 
ported products as canned fruits and 
vegetables, powdered milk, wheat flour, 
and better qualities of textiles. Local 
products, including salt, sugar, meat, 
and dairy products, also continued to be 


in short supply during the month of 
February. 
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Argentina 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Manganese Sulfate: Included Among 
Agricultural Fertilizers Exempted from 
Customs Duty.—Exemption of certain 
agricultural fertilizers from import duty 
was extended to include manganese sul- 
fate by decree No. 18831 of July 19, 1944. 
The decree stipulates that free importa- 
tion will be granted when such manga- 
nese sulfate is destined for mixture with 
fertilizers on the basis of superphos- 
phates, in the proportion of 10 percent, 
in the manner established in article No. 
38 of decree No. 15260 (October 20, 1938), 
regulating customs law No. 11281. 

Importation of “DDT” Insecticide De- 
clared Duty-Free—Free importation 
into Argentina of an insecticide called 
“DDT,” a semimanufactured substance 
containing 40 percent dichlorodiphenyl 
trichlordethane, was provided by Execu- 
tive Decree No. 29147 of October 26, 1944. 
Importation of DDT will be encouraged 
because of its effectiveness in combatting 
the insect menace to the fruit industry as 
well as exterminating other parasitic 
insects. 


BelgianCongo and 
Ruanda-Urund1° 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Rice Commission Abolished.—The Rice 
Commission, created by ordinance No. 
42/A.E. of February 26, 1942, to study 
questions concerning rice production, 
commerce, and industry in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, was abol- 
ished by ordinance No. 311/A.E. of Oc- 
tober 17, 1944, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif of October 25. 

The favorable development of the rice 
situation and the resulting production 
surplus were given as reasons for abol- 
ishing the Commission. 

Cinchona Bark: Purchase, Sale, and 
Exportation Regulated.—The Arabica 
Coffee Office in the Belgian Congo, in ad- 
dition to other duties, is solely charged 
with effecting, for the account of pro- 
ducers, sales and exportations of cin- 
chona barks produced in the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, by legislative 
ordinance No. 299/Agri. of October 12, 
1944, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif of October 25. 

The sale of cinchona barks produced 
in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, whether they are intended to be 
exported or manufactured on the spot, 
is to be carried out under the form of 
a single sales “pool.” This Pool for the 
Sale of Cinchona Bark is operated by an 
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Administrative Committee composed of 
three members, of which the director of 
the Arabica Coffee Office is the president. 

The Arabica Coffee Office is authorized 
to grant loans on the cinchona bark 
placed at its disposition, the amount and 
conditions of these loans to be decided 
by the Administrative Committee. 


- Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Many Import Duties Temporarily Sus- 
pended.—Belgian import duties on about 
230 products, mostly food, clothing, and 
raw materials, were suspended tempo- 
rarily by decree of February 1, 1945, pub- 
lished in the Moniteur Belge of February 
11. In addition, 18 tariff items on luxury 
food products were reduced. 

The announced purpose of these tariff 
changes at this time was to permit im- 
portation of products needed by the 
Belgian people and industry at the 
lowest possible cost. This unilateral 
action affecting Belgian duties only was 
necessary because of the inability to put 
into effect the Belgian-Netherland-Lux- 
emburg tariff union until the Nether- 
lands Government returns to the Nether- 
lands. The changes do not correspond 
identically to the proposed rates of the 
customs union, but the general effect is 
the same. In view of the supply position 
and the impossibility of renewing private 
trade for the time being, these reductions 
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Elizabeth Bridge 


This bridge, spanning the Dan- 
ube at Budapest, divides the cities 
of Buda and Pest. It was named in 
honor of Elizabeth, wife of Emperor 
Franz Josef I. Shown across the 
river is the city of Pest; this view 
having been taken from the heights 
of Buda. 

The picture has been made avail- 
able for our use through the cour- 
tesy of the Hungarian Reformed 
Federation of America. 
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are of no immediate practical signifj- 
cance to United States exporters, but wil] 
affect Belgian economy only. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Cigarettes, Cigars, and To- 
bacco: Increase of Stamp Taz Pro- 
posed.—A law to increase the stamp tax 
on imported cigarettes, cigars, and to- 
bacco in Bolivia was passed by the Con- 
stitutional Convention on December 30, 
1944, and was sent to the President for 
approval. 

The measure would provide for a very 
considerable increase in the amount of 
the tax collected by assessing the tax, of 
60 percent, on the price of the product 
including the tax instead of the present 
method of levying the tax on the price 
excluding the tax. 


Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


The Budget for 1945.—Ordinary ex- 
penditures of the Brazilian Government 
in 1945 are budgeted at 8,205,300,000 
cruzeiros (approximately $410,300,000), 
as compared with ordinary revenue of 
8,232,400,000 cruzeiros (approximately 
$411,500,000). Whiletheordinary budget 
is thus expected to show a surplus of 27,- 
100,000 cruzeiros, deficit financing will be 
required to support expenditures of 
1,000,000,000 cruzeiros provided in the 
1945 budget for the 5-year (1944-48) 
Public Works and Equipment Plan. 
Comparative ordinary budget figures 
covering revenues and expenditures dur- 
ing 1944 and 1945 are as follows: 


{In millions of cruzeiro 
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Revenues 
ax R ni 
Import tax 60. 4 851.7 
Consum] ta 1,660.8 | 2,319.5 
In tax 2, 239.1 | 2,592.1 
Stamp tax 652. 2 863. 0 
Other 7.0 10.9 
Revenue from gov ment prop 
rty 5 79,2 
Revenu I ndt i I 
prises 356. 1 409.4 
Miscellaneous revenue 258. 0 341.2 
Extraordinary income 487.1 765.4 
Total 6, 430. 2 | 8, 232.4 
Expenditure = 
Ministry of Finance 1,672.1 | 2,668.0 
Ministry of War 1, 365.8 | 1,877.8 
Ministry of Transportation and 
Public Works 774.2 867.9 
Ministry of Aeronautics 535.9 620.9 
Ministry of Marine 535.3 616.2 
Ministry of Education and Health $28. 5 595.7 
Ministry of Justice and Internal ay 
Affairs 347.7 427.7 
Ministry of Labor, Industry, and a 
Commerce 309. 5 315.6 
Ministry of Agriculture 236. 1 314 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 78.0 85.4 
Office of the President 2.5 2.8 
Various government agencies 117.9 116.8 
Total 6, 403.5 | 8, 205.3 
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More than half of the increase of 
1,801,800,000 cruzeiros in ordinary budget 
expenditures for 1945, as compared with 
1944, has been granted to the Ministry of 
Finance, which will require 661,000,000 
for public-debt service alone. Increased 
revenue, principally from tax receipts, is 
relied upon to meet the increase in ordi- 
nary budget expenditures. 

In approving the ordinary budget for 
1945, as promulgated by decree law No. 
7191 of December 23, 1944, President 
Getulio Vargas directed each ministry to 
reexamine its budgetary estimate with a 
view toward reducing expenditures 
equivalent to those budgeted for 1944, 
recommending further that no new proj- 
ects be undertaken except with the ap- 
proval of the Economic Planning Com- 
mission, such approved new projects to 
be effected through special financing 
operations approved by the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Decree Law No. 7213 of December 30, 
1944, provides for the continuation of the 
5-year (1944-8) Public Works and Equip- 
ment Plan with expenditures of 1,000,- 
000,000 cruzeiros in 1945. As in 1944, 
when expenditures of a like amount were 
authorized, it is expected that credit op- 
erations in the amount of 200,000,000 
cruzeiros will be required to supplement 
anticipated revenue, since total revenue 
allocated to the plan is estimated at only 
800,000,000 cruzeiros, the principal items 
being receipts of 300,000,000 cruzeiros 
from the taxes on foreign-exchange 
transactions and receipts of 270,000,000 
cruzeiros from unspecified sources. 

Although details of Brazil’s extraor- 
dinary war budget for 1945 are not avail- 
able, it is to be expected that authorized 
expenditures, which in June 1944 
amounted to 4,616,000,000 cruzeiros, will 
be increased to the extent required by the 
emergency. 


British Guiana 


Tarifis and Trade Controls 


Bill of Entry Tax Reenacted.—The bill 
of entry tax of 3 percent ad valorem, 
which is collected on most imports into 
British Guiana, was reenacted as ordi- 
nance No. 41 of 1944, and published in 
the Official Gazette of December 23, 1944. 
This is a consolidation of the ordinance 
of 1932 and its amendments, and the only 
change has been to make the ordinance 
operative for an indefinite period rather 
than subject to annual enactment as was 
previously necessary. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 20, 


1944, for a list of articles which are exempt 
from the tax.] 


British West 


Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Rates of Import Duty Increased on 
Patent Medicines, Toilet Preparations, 
and Several Food Items in St. Lucia.— 
The rates of import duty in St. Lucia 
were increased on patent medicines, per- 
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fumery and toilet preparations, rum, 
sugar, and onions and garlic by Statu- 
tory Order, 1944, No. 39. The import 
duty on the goods specified became effec- 
tive on December 9, 1944, with the ex- 
ception of that on sugar, which came 
into effect on January 1, 1945. 

The items affected and the new prefer- 
ential and general rates are as follows, 
old rates in parenthesis: 


Item 79, perfumery and toilet prepara- 
tions, not including perfumed spirits, Brit- 
ish preferential, 50 percent ad valorem (30 
percent), general, 75 percent ad valorem 
(45 percent); item 92 (c), rum, British pref- 
erential, 26s. 6d. per proof gallon (18s. 6d.), 
general, 30s. per proof gallon (21d.); item 
96, sugar, (a) refined, British preferential, 
12s. 6d. per 100 pounds (8s. 4d.), general, 
18s. 9d. (12s. 6d.), (b) unrefined, British 
preferential, 6s. 10d. per 100 pounds (3s. 6d.), 
general, 10s. 3d. per 100° pounds (5s. 3d); 
item 101 (b), onions and garlic, British pref- 
erential, 8s. 4d. per 100 pounds (4d.), general, 
12s. 6d. per 100 pounds (6d.). The rates on 
patent medicines are raised from 15 to 20 
percent ad valorem, British preferential, and 
2244 to 30 percent ad valorem, general, 
through the removal of this item from the 
category 70 (b), other kinds, and the crea- 
tion of the new classification 70 (c), patent 
medicines. “ 


Duties on Copra and Coconuts Ex- 
ported From St. Lucia Increased; Char- 
coal and Firewood Made Subject to 
Export Duty.—The duties on copra and 
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coconuts exported from St. Lucia were 
increased by ordinance No. 15 of 1944, 
enacted December 8, 1944, and published 
in the St. Lucia Gazette of December 11, 
1944. By the same order export duties 
were established on charcoal and fire- 
wood. 

British Preferential Tariff Removed 
from Certain Food Items in St. Lucia.— 
By resolution of the Legislative Council 
of St. Lucia, enacted December 8, 1944, 
and effective on publication in the St. 
Lucia Gazette of December 30, 1944, the 
British preferential tariff was removed 
on ghee, oleomargarine, salted fish, lard 
substitutes, and edible oil. The general 
rates will now be in force as follows: 
Ghee, 20s. per 100 pounds; oleomargar- 
ine, 20s. per 100 pounds; salted fish, 
3s. 9d. per 100 pounds; lard substitutes, 
15s. per 100 pounds; and edible oil, 9d. 
per gallon. The former preferential 
rates on these items were, respectively, 
13s. 4d. per 100 pounds; 13s. 4d. per 100 
pounds; 2s. 6d. per 100 pounds; 10s. per 
100 pounds; and 6d. per gallon. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Stringent Rental Controls Established 
in Important Cities —The recent ruling 

















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches] 
* 
“Otr Deeper Interests” 


Emerging from the war with enormously expanded productive capacity, 
the United States will have an obvious interest in the freest possible access 
to foreign markets. We shall be interested in the prosperity of our customers 
and our debtors and of all the countries with which they, in turn, are con- 
nected by commerce and finance; and that means all the world. But the 
interest of this country in international cooperation in commercial policy, 
in monetary policy, in investment, and in other fields goes much deeper. 
These deeper interests of the United States lie in the maintenance of peace 
among the nations and in the preservation in this country of democratic 
institutions. For these reasons, if for none other, we should participate with 
other nations in framing common post-war policies with respect to money, 
investment, and trade. For in such combined action, supplementing corre- 
sponding action in political and military fields, lies our only hope of establish- 
ing a world in which we and our children can enjoy a reasonable measure 
of both freedom and security. 

We should not harbor the illusion that when the shooting stops the nation, 
of one accord, will discard policies of economic warfare, and substitute peace- 
ful competition along mutually beneficial lines. If, after 1919, it was im- 
possible to go back to the kind of world that existed from 1910 to 1914, it 
will be doubly so in 1945, for the Second World War will greatly widen the 
gap which separates us from the past. 

There are, then, only two alternatives: If each nation jealously guards its 
sovereignty, we may face a resumption of anarchy in international relations, 
such as existed between the two wars, with the bitter hardships of economic 
depressions, war’s horror and destruction, and the steady deterioration of 
democratic institutions. Or, if we with the United Nations, are willing to 
set up new rules for international living consonant with twentieth century 
conditions, and to maintain new institutions for their enforcement, we may 
remain a democracy, enjoying progressively a larger measure of security, 
longer interludes of tranquility, and a rising standard of living. 

In making their choice, the American people cannot avoid a double re- 
sponsibility; for on their willingness or refusal to participate in a program 
of international cooperation will depend not only their own destiny but 
that of millions beyond their boundaries. 


{From "A Commercial Policy for the United Nations,” by Percy W. Bidwell. One 
of a series of studies prepared for the Advisory Committee on Economics to the 
Committee on International Economic Policy, 405 West 117th Street, New York 
7c e se 
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steels. 
compared with 100 in 1939. 


€14 have been more or less damaged. 





Industry in France 


While the factories in France on the whole have suffered comparatively 
little damage as a result of the war in respect to buildings and equipment, 
many of them are completely idle or working far below capacity because of 
lack of fuel, raw materials, and, in some instances because of the number 
of specialized workers who were drafted to Germany. The key to many 
problems lies in the restoration of the transportation system. 

Whereas France produces two-thirds of its coal requirements, it depends 
almost entirely on imports for the raw materials required for its industries, 
such as raw cotton, wool, jute, flax, petroleum, and non-ferrous metals, 
including nickel, chrome, tungsten, molybdenum, and vanadium for special 


It is reported that only 9 blast furnaces are at present in operation, as 


In the textile industry, 12 factories have been completely destroyed and 























of Canada’s Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board which declared the city of Ottawa, 
Ontario, a congested area with respect to 
housing facilities has been extended to 
the important cities of Victoria and Van- 
couver, British Columbia; Toronto and 
Hamilton, Ontario; and to Hull, Quebec, 
across the river from Ottawa. The hous- 
ing facilities of these cities are thus 
placed under the control of Emergency 
Shelter Administrators who have been 
given broad powers to prescribe how any 
premises capable of being used as a place 
of dwelling shall be used; or to take pos- 
session and use any Shelter; or require 
any person to rent any shelter. To pre- 
vent further aggravation of the shelter 
situation, no premises such as barracks, 
hostels, houses, apartments, rooms, or 
flats may be closed or their use for dwell- 
ing purposes restricted without concur- 
rence of the Shelter Administrator. 
People with children are given protection 
by the ruling that no landlord may refuse 
to rent to tenants on the ground that 
they have children. 

As the rental of available family 
quarters is now subject to permit, per- 
sons who contemplate moving to one of 
the afore-mentioned cities are cautioned 
to write to the Administrator of Emer- 
gency Shelter in that city before making 
any plans. To qualify for a housing per- 
mit new arrivals must be in essential war 
or civilian work. Permits also must be 
obtained by local residents who desire to 
move to another location within the city. 
The permit regulations do not apply to 
hotel accommodations or to single rooms 
where no cooking privileges are allowed. 


{For previous announcement see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, February 10, 
1945. ] 


Control of Worsted Spinning.—Effec- 
tive March 1, 1945, no worsted spinner 
in Canada will be permitted to put into 
process any wool tops for the production 
of worsted yarn except for orders issued 
by the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, by the Melbourne Merchandising 
Ltd., which is a government-owned wool- 
purchasing corporation, or by the Wool 
Administrator of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Similar restrictions effec- 
tive March 15 have been applied with 
respect to the processing of rovings into 
finished yarns. 


Exemptions from the foregoing con- 
trols may be made by the Wool Admin- 
istrator in individual cases-of undue 
hardship or other special circumstances. 

The restrictions are necessary in order 
that yarns required for military and es- 
sential civilian purposes may be given 
priority in production. 

Restrictions Tightened on Distribu- 
tion of Steel.—A new steel control order 
issued in Canada by the Steel Controller 
of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply limits the amount of steel which 
any consumer may buy from warehouse 
stock, for purposes other than war and 
highly essential civilian production, to 
10 tons of carbon steel or wrought iron 
and 2 tons of alloy steel during any 
calendar quarter. 

Any consumer who has already bought 
these amounts of warehouse steel for 
such purposes during the current quarter 
will not be allowed any more until after 
March 31. The order does not limit re- 
tail sales or sales between distributors. 

According to the Minister of the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply, the 
output of shells, guns, small arms, and 
other war items is rising rapidly. He 
stated that the “steel shortage is more 
acute today than at any time in our 
history.” 


Exchange and Finance 


Farm Improvement Loans Act Now in 
Effect.—The $250,000,000 Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act passed in Canada on 
August 9, 1944, by Parliament and re- 
ported in the September 2, 1944, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is now in 
effect, according to an announcement 
made on March 2 by the Finance Min- 
ister. 

The act enables farmers to borrow up 
to $3,000 from their local banks to 
finance all kinds of farm improvement 
from new machinery to a complete new 
home or barn, and it is of special interest 
in that it represents a new departure 
from standard banking practice in order 
to meet farm needs. In the past the 
chartered or commercial banks of the 
Dominion have been forbidden by law to 
make long-term loans on the security of 
real estate, although they have made 
short-term seasonal credit available 
principally to facilitate crop marketing. 
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Where credit was required for farm im- 
provement and machinery in the past, it 
was usually provided by the dealers and 
manufacturing companies. Under the 
new act it is intended that the farmers 
shall be able to borrow from the bank fo, 
all improvement purposes, repaying the 
bank in installments. 

On new farm implements the farmer 
may borrow up to two-thirds of the pur- 
chase price. On purchases of livestock 
for breeding purposes, purchase and in- 
stallation of agricultural equipment or 
an electric system, alteration or improve- 
ment of an electric system, fencing and 
drainage, improvement or development 
of a farm such as land clearing or soi] 
conservation, he can borrow up to 75 per- 
cent of the cost. On construction, re- 
pair, and alteration of buildings, which 
may include a complete new house, the 
amount borrowed may run to 90 percent 
of the cost. Land security is required 
only where the loan exceeds $2,000, is for 
a period longer than 5 years, and results 
in permanent improvements, such as a 
new house. 

Terms for these loans may extend from 
a few months up to 10 years at 5 percent 
simple interest. The banks receive a 
guaranty from the Government against 
loss. to the extent of 10 percent of the 
amount of the loan, and the maximum 
amount they can lend is $250,000,000. 

Terms of repayment are to be flexible. 
Bank managers are permitted to use con- 
siderable discretion, but guiding prin- 
ciples are laid downforthem. For farm- 
ers with regular incomes from the sale 
of dairy products, monthly installments 
can be arranged. Grain farmers whore- 
ceive the bulk of their receipts at one 
time will be able to arrange annual in- 
stallments. The maximum period of re- 
payment is also left to the discretion of 
bank managers, except for the over-all 
limitations of 10 years. The regulations 
suggest, however, that 18 months be the 
maximum term for loans up to $200; 2 
years for loans up to $400; 3 years up to 
$750; 412 years up to $1,250; 7 years up to 
$2,000; and 10 years up to $3,000. 

Canadian finance department officials 
anticipate that, apart from the saving in 
interest charges, which will be consider- 
able, the change in financing methods 
will in time bring about a reduction in 
prices of farm machinery, equipment, 
and supplies which in the past have had 
to be high enough to cover credit losses. 

Although benefits of the act at present 
are available, they are limited by the war- 
time shortages and restrictions on supply 
of materials and labor. It is anticipated 
that the facilities provided will be used 
more fully when controls are relaxed. 


Cuba 


Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Preparations of a Varnish Base Used 
in the Manufacture of Hats Classified For 
Duty Purposes.—Imports into Cuba of 
preparations containing amyl butyrate, 
cellulose, and gum-lac which are used in 
the manufacture of hats shall be dutiable 
as varnishes under Cuban import tariff 
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item No. 89, according to Cuban customs 
circular No. 17 of February 1, 1945. 

Cuban customs tariff item No. 89 includes 
“varnishes prepared without pigments not 
specifically classified.”” The rate of duty for 
United States goods is $10 per 100 kilograms 
with a surtax of 3 percent of the duty.] 

Tall Oil Classified for Duty Purposes.— 
Imports into Cuba of tall oil or liquid 
rosin will be dutiable under Cuban cus- 
toms tariff item No. 101—J according to 
Cuban customs circular No. 19 of Feb- 
ruary 6, 1945. 

The circular states that chemical anal- 
ysis of tall oil shows a content of resins 
(impure residues of vegetable greases) 
of 37.5 percent and free fatty acids of 
62.5 percent. All impure residues of 
vegetable greases having a fatty-acid 
content in this proportion will be classi- 
fied under item 101-J. 

(Tariff item 101-J includes “residues pro- 
duced by refining the oil of other oleaginous 
seeds.” Rate of duty for U. S. is $1.20 per 
100 kilograms, plus a surtax of 3.6 percent 
of the duty.] 


Transport and Communication 


Revisions Made in Flight Schedules.— 
Companhia Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., has 
issued revised flight schedules in Cuba, 
effective January 21, 1945. These in- 
clude daily service between Santiago de 
Cuba and Guantanamo; daily service 
with intermediate stops between Habana 
and Guantanamo, Camaguey and San- 
tiago de Cuba, Santiago de Cuba and 
Baracoa, and Habana and Cienfuegos. 
Additional services, three times a week, 
are supplied between Santiago de Cuba 
and Baracoa, with a stop-off at Guan- 
tanamo. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Inauguration of Radiotelephone Serv- 
ice with Venezuela.—Radiotelephone 
service was inaugurated between Quito, 
Ecuador, and Caracas, Venezuela, on 
February 3, 1945, as one of the activities 
associated with the commemoration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Antonio Jose de Sucre. 

Messages were exchanged by various 
Officials of the Ecuadoran and Venezue- 
lan Governments. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


Activity at the Port of Dublin.—Vessels 
entering the port of Dublin, Eire, during 
the year 1944, totaled 2,365 with a ton- 
nage of 875,353, compared with 2,735 
vessels with a tonnage of 933,650 in 1943. 
Vessels cleared during 1944 numbered 
2,358 with a tonnage of 873,965 compared 
With 2,732 and a tonnage of 944,358 in 
1943. Irish, British, Swedish, Norwe- 
gian, and Belgian vessels participated in 
the in-bound and out-bound traffic. 

633483-—45 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: Price- 
Compensation Taxes on Production Re- 
vised in Tunisia.—The price-compensa- 
tion taxes which flour millers and semo- 
lina manufacturers in Tunisia are re- 
quired to pay have been revised on wheat 
flour and semolina manufactured and de- 
livered for consumption on or after July 
21, 1944, by an order of October 11, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of October 27. 

These taxes, which are for the benefit 
of the Tunisian Section of the National 
Intertrade Grain Office, have been fixed 
as follows per 100 kilograms: Bread flour 
extracted from a mixture of two-thirds 
of soft wheat and one-third of hard 
wheat, 47.90 francs; soft-wheat flour, 
76.25 francs; whole semolina of hard 
wheat, 25 francs; semolina extracted at 
the rate of 94 percent, 30 francs. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 29, 
1944, for announcement of previous taxes.] 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prepared Cattle Hides: Export Duty 
Changed From Ad Valorem to Specific 
Basis—The export duty collected in 
French West Africa on prepared cattle 
hides, tanned, curried or otherwise pre- 
pared, has been changed from 14 per- 
cent ad valoreum to 220 francs per 100 
kilograms, gross weight, by order No. 
2861 A. P. of October 18, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel of French West 
Africa on October 21. 

This order promulgated a decree of the 
French Provisional Government of 
August 25, 1944, approving order No. 
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1458 F. of May 22, which, in addition to 
the above change, made several changes 
in tariff numbers and classifications with- 
out modifying the duties on various prod- 
ucts. 


French West 


Indies 


Economic Conditions 


A steady month-to-month improve- 
ment in the supply situation of Guade- 
loupe, French West Indies, characterized 
the last 6 months of 1944, resulting in an 
improved economic position consider- 
ably in advance of that of Martinique. 
Guadeloupe’s greater capacity for raising 
many foodstuffs has been of material as- 
sistance in the maintenance of its eco- 
nomic life. Practically all native vege- 
tables are in greater abundance in. 
Guadeloupe than in Martinique; enough 
cattle are raised to assure a regular meat 
ration to all inhabitants, and although 
the distribution was slightly tighter at 
the end of 1944, it was ample when meas- 
ured by domestic standards. 

For the first time since 1940 store stocks 
were in evidence; previously all goods 
were sold within a few days of their ar- 
rival. Soap, shoes, grease, rice, and in 
general all foodstuffs were available 
throughout the island. 


COMMODITY SHORTAGES AND BLACK MARKET 


Whereas the over-all supply problem is 
well in hand and is considered satisfac- 
tory by local authorities, spot shortages 
exist. There was no distribution of 
matches made for several months, and, 
although the textile situation has im- 
proved somewhat, textiles of all sorts are 
still in short supply. The scarcity of the 
latter commodity in the United States has 
caused importers to purchase where 
available, notably in Brazil. 

With the increase of available goods, 
black-market activities have declined 
considerably in both price and number 
of transactions. Prices of textiles have 











Hosiery Will Not be Rationed in Canada 


The reasons why women’s hosiery will not be rationed in Canada are set * 
forth in a statement issued recently by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and published in a Canadian trade journal. The statement points out that 
normal stocking usage is not evenly distributed among women of various 
occupations and sections of the country and that a rationing system intro- 
duced on an equal basis would prove a serious hardship to some and at the 
same time a luxury to others. 

Rationing, it is said, tends to increase the demand for the better types and 
grades and would result in still further pressure on the supplies of full- 
fashioned hosiery. If a point system were used to counteract excessive pur- 
chasing of high-quality merchandise, at least 4,000,000 new ration books 
would have to be printed and distributed. This would involve the expenditur 
of much time and money. 

Stocks would have to be frozen while the system was being set up, and even 
after it was in effect a series of adjustments would be inevitable. Large ad- 
ministrative staffs would be required to handle the point coupons, and stores 
would need additional help to keep the system straight. A complicated 
reporting scheme to keep check on variations in demand would also be 
necessary. 

In conclusion, the statement says that in view of more urgent wartime 
needs, the expenditure of money and labor for this purpose is not justifiable. 
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declined noticeably. When a shipment 
of sun helmets arrived recently, how- 
ever, the local government found it nec- 
essary to ration them on the basis of the 
necessity of the prospective buyer’s work- 
ing in the sun. 


Propucts AVAILABLE FOR SHIPMENT 


The highlight of Guadeloupe’s export 
trade in recent months has been the re- 
newal of shipments of bananas, which 
the disappearance of the French banana 
market and the acute shipping problem 
had almost completely eliminated. Dur- 
ing the latter part of 1944 schooners were 
made available for shipment of bananas 
to the United States, and an average of 
some 250 tons of fruit a month were being 
moved in this manner. 

In addition to the bananas available for 
shipment and the rum and sugar prod- 
ucts on hand (sugar warehoused through- 
out the island amounted to some 34,000 
tons in January 1945), Guadeloupe was 
reported to have in excess of $1,000,000 
worth of diverse other supplies ready to 
be sent to either France or North Africa. 
Prominent among this list of sundry 
products were dried bananas, banana 
jam, and guava jam. Honey, chocolate, 
coffee, and cocoa were also available in 
varying quantities. 


= 
SUMMARY 


The development of the banana trade 
with the United States is enabling the 
colony of Guadeloupe to rehabilitate its 
plantations and, in addition, is providing 
a valuable amount of exchange. It also 
offers possibilities of easing the difficult 
shipping situation, in that the schooners 
calling for the bananas, which are now 
arriving empty in Guadeloupe, might be 
utilized to haul supplies from the United 
States. The large amount of domestic 
products on hand which the colony is 
trying to export to France have been un- 
able to move because of lack of shipping 
space. 


Guatemala 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Property Sales to Public Officials De- 
clared Void if Priced at Less than Market 
Value—tThe Revolutionary Council of 
Government of Guatemala has declared 
void all past sales and transfers of 
property, either real or movable, when 
made in favor of public officials or of 
anyone acting for them, by credit, State, 
or private institutions when the price 
involved in the transaction was less than 
the true value of the property. This 
applies to all such sales, including those 
made through public auction. Decree 
No. 38, enacting this regulation, was 
published in the Diario Oficial of De- 
cember 16, 1944, and became effective 
on the same date. 

The decree voids such sales when 
‘made at less than market value to rela- 
tives of public officials within the fourth 
degree of consanguinity or second de- 
gree of affinity, or to intermediaries not 
related to the public officials, or when 
made under conditions of favoritism. 
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Production of Toys in 
Newfoundland 


There has been an increase in 
the production of toys in New- 
foundland. These toys are largely 
made of wood, but they are well 
and attractively colored. A stimu- 
lus to this industry was given when 
the St. John’s Fire Departments 
undertook to produce toys for poor 
children in the island, $8,000 worth 
of toys being produced in 1944 
alone. The manufacture of toys 
as a home craft has definite pos- 
sibilities in Newfoundland, where 
it would provide a means of sup- 
plemhenting incomes during the 
long winter months. 























Liberia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Dry Beans, Peas, and Similar Items: 
Import Duty Reduced.—The Liberian 
import duty on dry peas, beans, lentils, 
and other dry or unprocessed yegetables, 
not specially provided for in the tariff, 
has been reduced from $0.01 per pound 
to $0.24 per 100 pounds, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, by an act of the Legislature 
of December 13, 1944. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Glass Tubes Made Subject to Import 
Control.—Glass tubes, not specified, 
have been added to the list of products 
subject to import control in Mexico, 
under the provisions of Ministry of Fi- 
nance Circular No. 309-I-3 of January 
26, 1945, published in the Diario Oficial 
of January 26, 1945. The items pre- 
viously subjected to import restrictions 
are: Hog lard; untanned hides and skins; 
and common salt, ground or in grain. 

[For announcements of the basic au- 
thorization to the Ministry of Finance for 
the control of imports, and of the control 
established on the items listed, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 3, August 12, 
October 28, and November 18, 1944.] 


Exemption From Import Duties 
Granted on Specified Chemical Prod- 
ucts—Two products, “Isobutyl-unde- 
cyleneamide” and “Pyrin,” have been 
exempted from import duties in Mexico 
by the Minister of Public Health in an 
order issued December 29, 1944, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of January 
31, 1945, and effective on the same date. 
The order, declaring these chemical 
products useful in the campaign against 
malaria, is based upon article 4 of the 
law of August 29, 1938, which created 
the Anti-Malaria Commission. Iso- 
butyl-undecyleneamide is classified in 
the Mexican tariff under item 6.30.39 
(insecticidal preparations, not specified) 
and was previously dutiable at 0.08 peso 
per gross kilogram. Pyrin is classified 
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under item 6.30.35 (liquid insecticige 
preparations and products derived from 
pyrethrum, even when containing aro. 
matic substances), and was previously 
dutiable at 0.15 peso per legal kilogram. 
No time limit is mentioned for the ex. 
emption from import duties. 

Subsidies Authorized for the Importa. 
tion of Cottonseed.—Two concessions 
have been granted for the importation 
of cottonseed into Mexico, one for g 
maximum of 220 metric tons for planting 
in the region of Matamoros (Tamauli- 
pas), the other for a maximum of 110 
metric tons for planting in the region of 
Torreon (Coahuila), according to subsidy 
concessions issued by the Evaluation 
Committee on Foreign Trade on January 
25, 1945, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 30, 1945. Both sub- 
sidies are equivalent to 20 percent of the 
cost of importation, at a maximum cost 
per metric ton of 775 pesos for the first 
and 750 pesos for the second. Request 
for these subsidies must have been pre- 
sented to the committee not later than 
February 15, 1945, and importation must 
be effected before May 15, 1945. 

Motion Picture Development Commis- 
sion To Be Established.—A Commission 
for Motion Picture Development, to be 
established by the Ministry of Interior 
and to consist of three members repre- 
senting, respectively, the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and the employee and employer 
groups of the motion-picture industry in 
Mexico, was authorized by an Executive 
resolution of December 16, 1944, pub- 
lished on January 27, 1945. The commis- 
sion is to study problems of the motion- 
picture industry and to cooperate with 
the Federal Government in their solution. 


Peru 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Sole Leather: Import Duties and Con- 
sular Fees Temporarily Suspended— 
According to a Supreme resolution of 
November 15, 1944, imports of foreign 
sole leather into Peru are temporarily 
exempted from the regular rate of im- 
port duty (1.20 soles per legal kilogram) 
as well as the consular fee (6 percent ad 
valorem) when such imports are made 
directly by local shoe manufacturers to 
meet their own requirements. 

This resolution was deemed necessary 
to avoid increases in the retail prices of 
domestic shoes, and will be in effect as 
long as the shortage for sole leather pre- 
vails. 

Petroleum: Additional Export Taz Es- 
tablished.—An additional 2 percent ad 
valorem tax on the exportation from 
Peru of petroleum and its derivatives has 
been established by law No. 10090 of De- 
cember 22, 1944. This additional tax is 
to be effective only until December 31, 
1945, after which date the former total 
rate of 35 percent will apply. To date, 
the total taxes imposed on exports of 
petroleum and its derivatives amount to 
37 percent ad valorem. 

New Port Charges Imposed at Pisco.— 
New Peruvian port taxes were established 
for the purpose of financing port works 
at Pisco, according to law No. 10016 of 
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November 16, 1944. The taxes estab- 
lished on merchandise passing through 
the port of Pisco amount to 1.50 soles 

r metric ton on imports and 2 soles 
per metric ton on exports. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


Budget for 1945 Approved.—The Span- 
ish ordinary and extraordinary budgets 
for 1945 were approved by a law pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of the State, 
December 31, 1944. 

Total expenditures under the ordi- 
nary budget amount to 10,651,249 571 
pesetas. Estimated ordinary receipts for 
1945, as presented in the budget, amount 
to 10,544,225,200 pesetas, a slight in- 
crease over the 1944 estimate. 

The extraordinary budget authorizes 
expenditures of 2,583,816,200 pesetas, 
and the Ministry of Finance is again au- 
thorized to issue State bonds to what- 
ever extent is necessary to provide funds 
for the extraordinary expenditures. 

Authorized expenditures for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Ministries totaled 2,936,- 
124,300 pesetas, or 27.5 percent of the 
ordinary budget, compared with 26.6 
percent of the ordinary budget of 1944. 
Of the extraordinary expenditures an- 
ticipated for 1945, 93 percent is for these 
three ministries. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Salt: Government Control Applied to 
Imports and Distribution.—Imports of 
common salt into Sweden, as well as 
stocks thereof in the country, have been 
subjected to the control of the State 
Food Commission, by a Royal decree of 
January 4, 1945, published in the Svensk 
Forfattningssamling No. 1 of January 6 
and effective from January 7. This 
measure became necessary because 
Sweden has reduced its trade with Ger- 
many (the principal salt supplier) to a 
minimum. The control also will apply 
to domestic production of salt, should 
this be developed. 

The salt ration for individual con- 
sumers has been established as 1 kilo- 
gram per capita for the period Janu- 
ary 7-April 16, 1945. Rations for in- 
dustry and agriculture are expected to 
be established as soon as an inventory of 
all private stocks in excess of 10 kilo- 
grams is completed. 

In 1939 Sweden imported about 252,- 
000 metric tons of salt. Such imports 
amounted to about 107,000 tons during 
the first half of 1944, compared with ap- 


proximately 136,000 tons in the first half 
of 1943. . 


Transport and Communication 


Post-War Plans for Modernization of 
Ports—Extensive modernization and 
enlargement of Swedish ports at a cost 


of many millions of dollars is planned 


for the post-war period. Work will in- 
Clude the building of warehouses and 
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wharves for loading and unloading, ex- 
tending railroad tracks, and improving 
cranes. 

The Swedish pilot authorities have re- 
quested approximately $4,000,000 to be 
used for the modernization and exten- 
sion of the lighthouse and pilot equip- 
ment along Sweden’s entire coast line. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreements with 
Turkey Again Extended.—The trade and 
payments agreements of August 4, 1943, 
between Switzerland and Turkey, which 
had been extended until December 1, 
1944, were prolonged until March 1, 1945, 
according to an announcement in the 
Feuille Officielle Suisse du Commerce of 
November 29, 1944. 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 30, 1944, for notice of a pre- 
vious extension of these agreements. ] 


Union of South 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Figures recently have been made avail- 
able for the merchandise imports into 
the Union of South Africa for the cal- 
endar years 1940, 1941, and 1942. No 
export totals for these years and no trade 
statistics for 1943 have yet been gnade 
public. The British Empire was the 
source of 53 percent of the Union’s im- 
ports in 1938 and 1939, with 43 percent 
and 41 percent in the 2 years, respec- 
tively, coming from the United Kingdom. 
In 1942 the Empire’s share had increased 
to 63 percent, the United Kingdom alone 
accounting for 38 percent. 

Participation in South African imports 
by the United States has varied in the 
past few years. In 1941 the share of the 
United States surpassed that of the 
United Kingdom, with 38 percent of all 
merchandise imports coming from the 
United States and 30 percent from the 











Airfield Construction in 
India 


At the peak construction period 
more than 50 airfields were being 
built in various parts of India. A 
labor force of 600,000 was employed 
on this great task, directed from 
one operational center under a 
Chief Engineer. These laborers 
were collected from all over India. 
Labor from Cochin and Travan- 
core, 1,700 miles south, and from 
Patiala and Nabha, 1,000 miles 
west, was brought to Assam to sup- 
plement local labor in construction 
work on the airfields. The Indian 
railways were serving railside air- 
fields with 16,000 wagons per day at 
the peak of the building period. 
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United Kingdom; in 1942 the United 
States’ share declined to 20 percent, when 
Union imports from the United States 
totaled nearly £12,000,000. Automobiles 
usually rank high in the list of imports 
from the United States, but war exigen- 
cies have reduced them considerably in 
the war years. Imports of agricultural 
machinery, electric refrigerators, and 
radio apparatus have also declined 
sharply for the same reason, although a 
few items, such as factory plant, steel 
plates coated with tin, and certain kinds 
of wire, have shown pronounced in- 
creases. 

Lubricating oil, paraffin, and antifric- 
tion axle grease were imported from the 
United States in 1942 to nearly double 
the amount in 1939, although gasoline 
decreased somewhat. Iran, the Bahrein 
Islands, and the Netherlands West Indies 
are South Africa’s sources for this com- 
modity. 

Typical of wartime changes in imports 
from the United States are the decline 
in silk stockings and the increase in rayon 
stockings and rayon piece goods gener- 
ally. The trade in women’s outer gar- 
ments, once very important, also dwin- 
dled. Cotton piece goods, on the other 
hand, showed a definite gain. 

These changes also explain in part the 
very substantial increases in recent years 
in the trade of the Union with India, 
Argentina, and Brazil. From all three 
countries cotton piece goods have been an 
outstanding item of import into the 
Union. Jute bags and bagging, and 
sacking in the piece are imported from 
India in large quantities; imports rose 
during the period.under consideration 
from £1,000,000 to £7,000,000. 


Merchandise Imports Into the Union of 
South Africa 


[In thousands of South African pounds] 





Class and source of products | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 
| 


POSS ane: 








From Northern Rhodesia | 
and Southwest Africa....-| 1,080} 1,333) 2,098) 2,684 
From other sources: 
Animals, agricultural | 
and pastoral products, | 
and foodstuffs. - 5, 386) 5,959) 8, 861! 8 020 
Ales, spirits, wines, and | | 
beverages... _.__- | 790) 719) 703) 381 
Tobacco F 333) 235) 392) 567 
Fibers, yarns, textiles, | 
and apparel .---|19, 463/23, 751) 23, 426\26, 734 
Metals, metal manufac- | | 
tures, machinery, and | 
vehicles. _. ; 
Minerals, earthenware, | 
glassware, andcements.| 1, 751| 1, 765) 1,851) 1, 386 
Oils, waxes, resins, 
paints, and varnish 
Drugs, chemicals, and 
fertilizers. _- 
Leather and rubber, and | 
manufactures thereof_| 2,677| 2,851) 4,050) 2, 308 
Wood, cane, and wicker, | j 
and manufactures | 
thereof____. ee 8, 690) 3, 502} 3,019) 2, 683 
Books, paper, and sta- | 
tionery_ - | 3,426] 4,568} 3,911! 2, 310 
Jewelry, timepieces, | | | | 
fancy goods and musi- | 
cal instruments (in- | | 
cluding sporting and | | 
athletic goods and | | 
tobacconists’ wires)... 1, 622| 1,370! 1, 835! 1, 370 
Miscellaneous. __.......| 2,431] 2,506) 2, 835) 2,314 


32, 183/33, 598| 34, 171)18, 632 


| 7,072}10, 173| 9, 495/10, 483 
3, 505) 4,136] 4, 261| 3, 760 








85, 410,96, 467 100, 908 83, 632 


t 


US sees 





Similar increases are shown in the im- 
ports from neighboring African countries. 
Goods imported from nearby British pos- 
sessions were valued at £1,750,000 in 1938 
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and at more than £5,000,000 in 1942; from 
non-British. Africa the trade increased 
from £400,000 to neary £3,000,000. (In 
1938 South Africa imported goods 
amounting to nearly £15,000,000 from 
countries which became unavailable as a 
source of supply in succeeding years.) 

Of particular interest is the sharp de- 
crease in mining machinery received, a 
matter of vital importance to the Union 
with its economy based so largely on the 
gold mines. In 1939 imports of mining 
machinery amounted to £1,500,000; in 
1942 they were little more than £600,000. 
Of these totals £300,000 in 1939 and about 
£200,000 in 1942 came from the United 
States; the participation of the United 
Kingdom was £1,000,000 and £400,000, re- 
spectively. The leading items imported 
into the Union were cotton piece goods, 
gasoline, fuel and crude oil, woolen piece 
goods, women’s outer garments (not 
knitted) jute bags, truck chassis, tea, and 
electrical machinery. 


HEALTH COMMISSION REPORTS 


After devoting nearly 2 years to re- 
search and study, the National Health 
Services Commission recently presented 
its report and recommendations to the 
Union Parliament. It strongly urged 
that personal health services be regarded 
as one of the fundamental rights of all 
citizens, and that these should be granted 
according to the needs rather than the 
means of the individual. To this end the 
Commission proposed that matters per- 
taining to national health be transferred 
from the control of the Provinces, where 
they now rest, to a Minister of Health 
(to be created), who would be advised 
by a National Health Council and would 
be responsible to Parliament. 

The cost of the proposed scheme is 
estimated to be £14,500,000 for the first 
year ortwo. This is little more than the 
amount spent at present but, if the Com- 
mission’s suggestions are adopted, the 
cost would rise until in 1955 it would be 
about £20,540,000. This additional 
amount, the Commission points out, could 
be obtained by imposing a national health 
tax, levied in accordance with the income 
of the individual. Emphasis has been 
placed on the preventive rather than the 
curative side of health services and the 
recommendations cover malnutrition, 
housing, environmental services, and 
health education. The report expresses 
the hope that the health services and the 
social-security scheme ¢which was much 
discussed some months ago when a re- 
port on the subject was presented to the 
Parliament) will be introduced together. 


RENTAL EXPERIMENT 


Capetown is promoting a subeconomic 
housing scheme with a system of dif- 
ferential rents fixed in accordance with 
the tenant’s ability to pay. At present 
20 non-European families are living 
under this arrangement. These houses 
are available only to families whose in- 
come is £5 a week or less. The annual 
rent is fixed at 5 percent of the capital 
cost, or 20 percent of the tenant’s in- 
come, whichever is the smaller sum. 
The rent is subject to a rebate of 1 shill- 
ing a week for each child under 16 or 
other dependents, but the rent must be 
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Uganda Plans Extensive 
Health Services 

Grants of more than £825,000 
made by the United Kingdom un- 
der the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Act have enabled Uganda 
to plan for the largest hospital and 
one of the most extensive health 
services in the Colonial Empire, re- 
ports the British press. Further 
grants include £75,000 for an anti- 
malarial campaign, £63,000 for an 
antivenereal-disease campaign, 
and £50,000 for an antituberculosis 
campaign. 


~ 























at least 1 shilling a week. Parliament 
has authorized other towns to embark on 
similar schemes with the Union Gov- 
ernment assuming three-fourths of the 
loss. 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES 


Recently Parliament decided to fi- 
nance native education from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund rather than 
from the South African Native Trust as 
had been the custom. About £1,300,000 
was allocated annually, but in 1944 this 
had to be supplemented by an appro- 
priation from Parliament. The amount 
to be requested for the present year is 
stated to be £2,225,420. In recent years 
there has been a sharp increase in the 
number of natives seeking admission to 
the schools. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The total market value of securities 
quoted on the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change increased by 11 percent from 
September 30, 1943, to September 30, 
1944, or £1,073,397,000 and £1,190,732,- 
000, respectively. Of this increase of 
approximately £117,000,000 in market 
value, £84,000,000 was in government and 
municipal securities, £19,000,000 in min- 
ing stocks, and £11,000,000 in stocks of 
financial or holding companies. The 











Venezuelan Resources Await 
Broad Development 


Venezuela has extensive natural 
resources awaiting investment and 
development of the internal mar- 
ket, it is pointed out in a survey of 
Venezuela’s industrial possibilities 
by the Venezuelan Commission of 
Inter-American Development, re- 
ceived by the Inter-American De- 
velopment Commission, Washing- 
ton. 

While conceding that high pro- 
duction costs and a limited internal 
market raise obstacles to the crea- 
tion of new industries, the report 
sees possibilities for the develop- 
ment of production for export of 
such products as iron, special 
woods, fisheries and alcohol. 
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issued capital of private enterprises rOse 
from £207,570,000 to £217,550,000. The 
following table of comparative statistics 
is significant. 


Securities Quoted on Johannesburg Stock 
Eerchange 





snatasaiitntiigetblie 
Aug. 14, Sept. 30, Sept. 30 
1944 


Issued capital 1939 1943 


Mining 
Financial 
Industrial 
Supplemen- 
tary ‘ 3. 789, 708 | 3, 321, 799 | 
Banks 7, 975, 500 7, 975, 500 | 


£116,901,673 |£114,584,695 £115,4 . 
43,713,985 | 40, 178. 395 43, 085 mo 
29, 457,518 | 41,510,055 | 46, 904, 768 


4, 089, 230 
7, 975, 500 


Total 201, 838, 384 | 207, 570,374 | 217 550, 235 





——__ 


A new high record was set in 1944 by 
the registration of 1,521 companies with 
a nominal capital of £29,500,000. of 
these new companies all were South 
African with the exception of 8, of which 
2 were United States-owned. There was 
in addition, an increase of £21,750,000 in 
the capital of 446 other companies. 

During 1944 the average yield on cer- 
tain classes of stocks fell noticeably; 
in the case of 40 leading gold-mining 
companies the decline was from 6.2 per- 
cent to 5.7 percent; in 10 closely related 
holding companies the decrease was 
from 4.3 to 4.1. The return on 20 well- 
known industrial and merchandising 
stocks dropped from 5.4 to 4.1 percent. 
On the other hand, the dividends from 9 
of the large collieries rose from 4.9 to 
5.1 percent. 

The 1944 dividends from the Trans- 
vaal gold-mining companies amounted 
to £12,617,895, a decrease of 17.7 percent 
from the returns in 1943. A decline of 
£4,391,000 in the value of gold produc- 
tion, rising costs, and a shortage of local 
labor are said to have been the chief 
causes. A desire to dispose of shares of 
low-grade gold-mining companies was 
evidenced throughout the year, but in- 
terest in newer mines and in the prospect 
of developing new gold fields in the 
Orange Free State remained keen. In- 
terest was also manifested in industrial 
shares. Profits of the leading manu- 
facturing and trading companies in- 
creased by 12.5 percent from 1942 to 1944, 

With strict exchange control there ap- 
parently has been ample foreign ex- 
change available for importers, and the 
previously established buying and selling 
rates continued throughout 1944. Dur- 
ing that year the South African Reserve 
Bank sold exchange amounting to £64,- 
000,000 as against £78,000,000 in 1943. 

In its international bookkeeping the 
Union of South Africa considers gold a 
commodity. The Reserve Bank buys 
the output of the gold mines and sells 
varying portions of it abroad. During 
1944 the bank’s own gold holdings in- 
creased by £26,000,000, and its portfolio 
of foreign bills increased by £12,000,000. 
The rise in gold and foreign holdings was 
far less than in the preceding year when 
it totaled £69,000,000. The explanation 
by the Governor of the Reserve Bank was 
heavier Union disbursements abroad to 
pay South African troops and other war 
expenses, fewer troop ships and mer- 
chant ships entering Union ports now 
that the Mediterranean route is open, 
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and the decline in gold production from 
the peak year of 1941. There was very 
little repatriation, however, of Union 
obligations during the year, practically 
all of the government debt held overseas 
having already been repurchased since 
the outbreak of the war. 


Wace CuT IN DIAMOND CUTTING ACCEPTED 


Nearly three-fourths of the diamond 
workers in the Union had been out of 
work for 2 months when they agreed, in 
December, to accept a 25 percent reduc- 
tion in wages, and returned to work. 
This action was taken pending the final 
decision of the Controller of Manpower, 
and was reached at a meeting of the 
Master Diamond Cutters’ Association 
and the South African Diamond Cut- 
ters’ Association. 


U.5. & A. 


Transport and Communication 


Increases in River Freight.—Naviga- 
tion on the Don River in 1944 was a suc- 
cess, states the Soviet press. The plan 
for 1944 was considerably overfulfilled, 
and twice as much freight was hauled 
as in 1943. 

The Dneiper River fleet in 1944 hauled 
250,000 tons more freight than planned, 
including grain, hay, and firewood for the 
reconstruction of the Donets Basin and 
the Dneiper power plant. 





Rayon Industry 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Rayon weaving mills are well developed 
and normally can produce sufficient 
cloth for the domestic market. Inex- 
pensive fabrics formerly were imported 
from Japan, and high-grade items came 
from other foreign sources. 

Imports of rayon yarn, staple fiber, and 
waste are combined under one item, and 
totaled 405,830 kilograms in 1939; 372,- 
215 in 1940; 261,257 in 1941; 296,125 in 
1942; and 208,632 in 1943. It is esti- 
mated that about 75 percent of these 
quantities represent rayon yarn. Im- 
ports of rayon and rayon and cotton 
mixed fabrics amounted to approxi- 
mately 530,850 kilograms in 1939, and 
635,200 kilograms in 1940. These were 
supplied chiefly byItaly and Japan. Re- 
ceipts dropped to 333,600 kilograms in 
1941; 223,500 in 1942; and 203,755 in 
1943. The domestic consumption would 
vary somewhat from these figures, inas- 
much as some cloth was reexported to 
other South American countries. 

Currently about 1,000 rayon knitting 
machines are in operation in 20 mills in 
Uruguay, but restricted supplies of raw 
materials do not enable the mills to keep 
pace with the accelerated demand. 
Many factories have turned more and 
more to the use of other fibers. 


Cuba 


Cuba has no pulp or rayon industry, 
and its rayon-textile mills, which employ 
approximately 4,000 workers, are en- 
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tirely dependent upon foreign sources 
for their yarns. 

To supply the domestic weaving and 
knitting mills, 739,443 kilograms of 
rayon filament yarn were imported in 
1939, and 549,779 kilograms in 1940. A 
sizable demand for spun-rayon yarn was 
noticed after 1940. Imports increased 
from 1,224 kilograms in 1939, and 453 in 
1940, to 8,163 in 1941, and 56,689 in 1942. 

The weaving of rayon piece goods was 
begun in 1933, and in 1944 two mills with 
324 nonautomatic looms were in opera- 
tion. Production was at its peak in 1939 
when 3,475,420 square yards were woven. 
Unavailability of sufficient quantities of 
rayon filament yarn cut down the output 
in later years. Because requirements are 
far above domestic production, it is 
necessary to import 15,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 and sometimes as high as 25,000,- 
000 square yards annually. 

Rayon knitting was introduced many 
years prior to weaving, and embodies 
numerous small establishments, some of 
which operate only periodically. The 
number might be placed at about 38, 
with a total of some 2,000 machines. 
Approximately 15,110 kilograms of rayon 
knit piece goods constituted the annual 
average imports during 1939, 1940, and 
1941. 


Guatemala 


Guatemala’s first rayon-goods factory 
began operations in 1937, and a second 
one was established in 1938. In 1944, 
3 weaving mills with 77 looms, and 9 knit- 
ting mills with 323 machines, were in 
operation. If working at full capacity, 
about 800,000 yards of woven fabrics 
could be produced per year. This, how- 
ever, has never been achieved, primarily 
because of difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials. 

No rayon yarns are produced in the 
country, but in 1939, 53,988 kilograms 
were imported, and in 1940, 64,402 kilo- 
grams—about 75 percent having come 
from the Netherlands and Germany. 
During 1940 imports dropped to 30,112 
kilograms. 

Numerous small textile units are scat- 
tered throughout the country, and from 
8,000 to 10,000 kilograms of single heavy 
denier rayon yarn are ordinarily con- 
sumed annually by Indian weavers for 
their tribal costumes. 

To supplement domestic production of 
dress materials, underwear, and stock- 
ings, 36,921 kilograms of fabrics contain- 
ing 90 percent or more rayon were im- 
ported in 1939. Shipments advanced to 
42,046 kilograms during the following 
year. 

When raw materials are unavailable, 
mill operations are suspended for certain 
periods, or efforts are made to utilize cot- 
ton. The latter, however, has not proved 
very successful on existing machinery. 


Dominican Republic 


The Dominican Republic has 2 knit- 
ting mills and 37 machines in operation. 
In 1942, these produced 16,066 dozen pairs 
of cotton and rayon seamless hosiery. 
About 7,256 kilograms of rayon yarn are 
imported annually. 

Textile imports in 1943 included 83,- 
797 kilograms of silk or rayon cloth, 8,253 
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kilograms of socks and stockings, and 
17,743 kilograms of other silk or rayon 
knitwear. Imports, of course, are con- 
trolled by wartime factors. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica’s rayon industry, though 
Small, is very important economically. 
The country has two rayon mills, both at 
San Jose. One performs both weaving 
and knitting operations. It has an in- 
stallation of 40 power weaving looms and 
3 power knitting looms, which are oper- 
ated by 130 workers. Production is con- 
ducted in 2 daily 8-hour shifts, each 
embodying a 48-hour week. The other 
mill products knitted goods only, pri- 
marily rayon underwear. It has 4 power 
knitting looms operated by 32 workers 
on an 8-hour day basis. 

During 1939, unmanufactured silk, 
rayon, and nylon imports amounted to 
31,562 kilograms. These dropped to 28,- 
057 kilograms in 1940, but increased to 
50,163 in 1941. 


Nicaragua 


Textile industries were slow in coming 
to Nicaragua, but when once begun, en- 
thusiasm ran high. In 1939 a rayon- 
weaving mill was installed. In 1940 a re- 
latively modern cotton-textile factory 
was set up with 3,000 spindles, 85 looms, 
and 13 cards, and a second cotton mill is 
to begin operations sometime in 1945. 
It is claimed that this probably will be 
Central America’s largest textile factory. 
The operations are to include spinning, 
weaving, finishing, dyeing, and bleach- 
ing, producing cotton and rayon textiles. 
Machinery will include 6,000 spindles, 130 
looms, and 18 cards. 

The rayon factory imports viscose and 
acetate rayon varn, and produces low- 
priced rayon fabrics on 26 looms. 

Rayon products were at first looked 
upon as luxuries, but are slowly coming 
into more general use in Nicaragua. 

There is no domestic production of 
rayon filament yarn or staple fiber. 


Paraguay 


Paraguay has a small 20-loom weaving 
mill which consumes approximately 
48,000 kilograms of 100- and 120-denier 
rayon yarn annually in the production of 
rayon cloth. Records of the country in- 
dicate that 109,315 meters of silk piece 
goods were produced in 1942. This fig- 
ure is presumed to include some rayon 
fabrics. Imported raw materials are not 
always available in the desired quanti- 
ties; consequently production in 1943 
dropped to only 54,885 meters. 

Wearing apparel of every description, 
of rayon and other fabrics, usually is 
made in the home, and the fashioning 
of women’s and children’s clothes is one 
of the more highly developed domestic 
arts of Paraguay. For this reason it is 
difficult to obtain accurate figures of 
actual consumption. It is reported that 
shops in Buenos Aires are also a source 
of small amounts of rayon items, par- 
ticularly for women in the higher-income 
groups. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRALIA 


The first of six C-47 United States 
Army transport planes has been con- 
verted into a civil route air liner and is 
being flown by Australian National Air- 
ways in the service between Melbourne 
and Perth, says the Australian press. 
The six planes—the United States Army 
version of the commercial DC3—have 
been made available by the Australian 
Government. Permission has been 
granted, also, to purchase the following 
latest-type civil aircraft: Four DC-4 ma- 
chines with a seating capacity of 44 or 22 
sleeping accommodations; four DC-6 
machines with a seating capacity of 67 or 
24 sleeping accommodations. These air- 
craft will operate on inter-State trunk 
routes, and will cost between £2,500,000 
and “€3,000,000. Delivery in Australia 
will be made as soon as war conditions 
permit. 

Although civil air-line companies had 
fewer aircraft in 1943-44 than when the 
war began, passenger traffic last year 
was 116 percent greater than in 1939. 
Air mail increased 26 times over the 1939 
figure, and freight by 90 percent. 

Quantas Empire Airways, Ltd. has 
bought the assets and rights of the W. R. 
Carpenter air lines in the Australia-New 
Guinea service. The route of 2,200 miles 
will be operated in conjunction with the 
company’s Brisbane-Darwin and other 
internal services. Quantas, which oper- 
ates the Perth-Ceylon air service, has 
placed an order for a number of four- 
engined Avro-York aircraft. Commer- 
cial cruising speed of the York is between 
210 and 220 miles per hour, and it has a 
seating capacity of 30 or 20 sleeping 
accommodations. 

It was officially stated on November 
15, 1944, that Lancaster bombers were 
expected to be produced in Australia by 
the end of 1945 or the beginning of 1946. 
The Department of Aircraft Production 
has begun tooling up for the production 
of Lancaster, and action has been taken 
to obtain the latest technical data from 
overseas. Three States will be associ- 
ated in the production of Lancasters: 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia. 


Automotive 
Products 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTION LIMITED, FRANCE 


An official release made by the French 
Ministry of Industrial Production states 
that French automotive production will 
be devoted to military requirements and 
to the most essential needs of the nation 
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during 1945. These needs consist almost 
entirely of heavy and light trucks whose 
sMall production is to be accelerated to 
the degree permitted by the receipt of 
necessary materials. In the second quar- 
ter of 1945 some production of passenger 
cars is to be undertaken, but these will 
be almost entirely for the military with 
a few allocated to Government activi- 
ties. Tooling and basic materials al- 
ready on hand and stocked since 1939 in 
warehouses of manufacturers will be 
used. 


REGISTRATION OF VEHICLES, NEW ZEALAND 


New motor vehicles registered in New 
Zealand during 1944 totaled 1,659. This 
total included 66 passenger cars, 1,559 
commercial vehicles (principally releases 
from the Army for civilian use), and 34 
motorcycles. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF CARS AND TRUCKS 


Statistics of the Peruvian Automobile 
Importers’ Association show that 619 
passenger cars and trucks were imported 
into Peru during 1944. Of this total, 80 
were passenger cars and 539, trucks. 
There were no imports of busses into 
Peru during the year. 


NEW-TYPE Bus FOR PASSENGER TRAFFIC, 
SWEDEN 


A giant semitrailer type of bus, de- 
signed for passenger traffic in northern 
Sweden and said to be built along United 
States bus lines, was on public display 
in Stockholm, Sweden, recently. The 
trailer chassis was built by Fors Bros, in 
Mijolby and the body by AB Svenska 
Jarnvagsverkstaderna in Linkoping. 

The bus measures 15.3 meters in length 
and is equipped with a 135-horsepower 
Swedish Volvo motor and a large pro- 
ducer-gas unit fueled with wood chips 
instead of charcoal. A requirement in- 
troduced for the purposes of economiz- 
ing on tires during the present rubber 
shortage has been met by equipping the 
bus with low-speed gears which limit the 
maximum speed to 40 kilometers per 
hour. Other features of the new bus 














Brazil’s Production of 
| Dehydrated Castor Oil 


The production of dehydrated 
castor oil is being carried out in 
Brazil in its initial phase with sat- 
isfactory results, and this new use 
of the castor seed offers great pros- 
pects. 

The oil is being successfully em- 
ployed, plain or combined with lin- 
seed oil, in the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes. The possi- 
bilities now envisaged for the de- 
hydrated castor oil are stimulated 
by the relatively low cost of the oil. 
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include a smoking compartment in the 
forepart, a radio receiving set with min. 
iature loudspeakers, a refrigerator for 
refreshments, an air-conditioning sys. 
tem, hot-water heating, and reading 
lamps above the chairs. An innovation 
in the seating arrangement of the trailer 
which has a capacity of 35 passengers 
is the manner in which the chairs are 
placed in order to provide individual arm 
rests on the wing-type separate seats 

After a few final adjustments, the bus 
is to be introduced on the route between 
Umea and Ornskoldsvik. Later, a simi- 
lar-type vehicle will be operated on some 
of the other long-distance bus routes of 
northern Sweden, such as Umea-Hapa- 
randa, Umea-Pitea, and Harnosand- 
Lulea. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN U. S. S. R. 


A new model 2.5-ton truck with a 
powerful 6-cylinder engine is to be con- 
structed in the Soviet Union, states the 
Soviet press. The truck, which is to 
have a capacious cab and a streamlined 
exterior, will replace the former 1.5-ton 
model. 

An experimental model has been pre- 
pared of the new GAZ-20 car which will] 
take the place of the M-1 passenger car 
and is reported to be more economically 
operated. A passenger car with a 6- 
cylinder engine to develop 85-horse- 
power is being built and other variations 
in old models are being made for peace- 
time needs. 

All the automobile plants are reported 
to be successfully fulfilling their plans. 
Construction of an automobile plant on 
the Volga River is said to have been 
started in November. 


Beverages 


TYPES OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES PRODUCED 
IN JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Jamaica, British West Indies, is one 
of the principal rum-producing areas 
in the world. The most popular alcoholic 
beverages in the Colony are those pre- 
pared with rum. Annual production of 
rum is about 2,000,000 imperial liquid 
gallons, of which about 30 percent is 
consumed domestically. 

There are 27 rum distilleries scattered 
throughout the cane-producing area of 
Jamaica. The rum is aged and blended 
under brand names by numerous dealers. 
Practically all the firms engaged in pro- 
ducing, processing, and blending rum are 
located in Kingston. 

Beer is a popular drink in Jamaica, but 
it is too expensive for the majority of the 
people as it sells for 9d. a bottle at the 
bars. Practically no draft beer is 
available. : 

The leading brewery in Jamaica 1s 
located in Kingston. Annual production 
of beer in normal times is about 250,000 
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jal gallons. Production rose in the 
Tay 1940's but the shortage of bottles 
and materials recently has reduced the 
annual output to about 150,000 imperial 


we ractically all the beer is of the light 
type, and it compares favorably with 
average American beer. A small amount 
of low-grade barreled beer is produced. 

A small amount of liqueurs, gin, and 
imitation whisky are produced by flavor- 
ing alcohol produced from the distillation 
of rum. Imitation wines are produced 
in the same manner, but the amount is 
small. ee 

Gin production is a f airly recent enter- 
prise. About 30,000 United States liquid 
gallons are produced each year. Pro- 
duction of other types of spirits is small 
and cannot be reliably estimated. 

In 1942 about 675,760 imperial gallons 
of carbonated beverages were produced, 
while in 1943, 656,150 gallons were 
produced. 

No figures are available on the quanti- 
tative consumption of carbonated bever- 
ages by type, but it is likely that 50 per- 
cent consists of miscellaneous flavored 
carbonated beverages, at least 25 percent 
is ginger ale, and the balance cola drinks 
and aerated water. 

The production of all kinds of bever- 
ages in Jamaica is seriously curtailed by 
the extreme shortage of bottles. This is 
especially true of beer and ginger ale. 
Beer production would be larger, despite 
the serious shortage of bottles, if cli- 
matic and trade conditions made it feasi- 
ble to sell beer on tap. 


Chemicals 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Australia’s imports of fertilizers rose 
steeply during the year ended June 30, 
1944, over the preceding year, accord- 
ing to published customs statistics. 
Values are shown as £890,000 and £386,- 
000, respectively. 

Australia’s imports of dyes increased 
more than 25 percent during the year 
ended June 30, 1944, over the preceding 
12 months, according to published Aus- 
tralian customs statistics. Comparable 
figures are shown as £649,000 and £512,- 
000, respectively. 


Types oF GASES IMPORTED INTO BRITISH 
HONDURAS 


Gases imported into British Honduras 
include carbonic gas for the soft-drink 
industry, ammonia for ice manufactur- 
ing, and oxygen for hospitals. Acetylene 
is imported for welding purposes and for 
use in accumulators for lighthouses. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF FERTILIZERS 
INCREASE 


The value of Canadian imports of fer- 
tilizers increased approximately 10 per- 
cent in 1944 over 1943, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Com- 
parable figures are shown as $4,251,000 
and $3,867,000, respectively. 


IMPROVEMENT NEEDED IN FERTILIZER 
SUPPLY, EGypt 


Increased shipments of fertilizers have 
been received in Egypt, and additional 
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Seaweed Used in Rayon 
Manufacture 


Rayons which are either soluble 
or insoluble in water are being 
manufactured from alginic acid ex- 
tracted from seaweed, according to 
a British publication. 

It is reported that unusual ef- 
fects may be obtained by using the 
soluble type. Cotton and other 
yarns of very low twist can be made 
by using a holding thread of algi- 
nate rayon, which can later be dis- 
solved away. Woven and lace fab- 
rics can be produced with cotton 
and alginate rayon threads. A pat- 
terned material of unusual design 
remains after the alginate rayon 
threads have been dissolved away. 























amounts have been distributed. Allot- 
ments are still below normal needs, but 
it is hoped the situation will improve in 
1945. 


SHORTAGE OF FERTILIZERS, EIRE 


The shortage of artificial fertilizers in 
Eire continued in 1944. During the year 
53,413 long tons were distributed, of 
which 30,300 tons consisted of 30 percent 
superphosphate. Additional supplies of 
fertilizers are expected to be available in 


1945. 
(—a 


CONDITIONS IN FRENCH MINES 


Arrivals of coal in the Paris (France) 
area, which averaged 434,000 metric tons 
a month in 1943, decreased to 273,000 
tons in March 1944 and 55,000 tons in 
July 1944. In the middle of January 
1945, daily coal arrivals fell to 4,890 tons, 
the delay in the movement being attrib- 
uted to one of the most severe winters 
in French history. Barges loaded with 
70,000 tons of coal were reported to be 
stuck in the ice and 66 trains loaded with 
coal at the mines of the Nord Départe- 
ment were unable to move because of a 
lack of locomotives. 

The nationalization of all French 
coal mines is reported as a possibility by 
the foreign press which reports the 
nationalization of the mines of the Nord 
and Pas-de-Calais Départements. These 
properties have not been confiscated and 
settlement has been deferred, but the 
former owners have been deprived of 
possession and management and are rep- 
resented by 3 members in an advisory 
committee of 24 which meets once a 
month. Former owners are not repre- 
sented, however, on the permanent body 
of the committee which consists of 3 
representatives of workers, 2 of the State, 
and 1 of the consumers. 


Construction 


GRANTS FOR IRRIGATION PROJECTS, CYPRUS 


Irrigation schemes are being promoted 
in Cyprus, reports a foreign publication. 
Under the Colonial Development and 
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Welfare Act, a supplementary grant of 
£23,300 has been made for irrigation 
projects in the island, bringing the total 
amount granted to £484,580. 


DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Expenditures in New Zealand for de- 
fense construction from the outbreak of 
the war until the end of March 1944 
totaled £NZ36,517,486. 

More than 25,000 houses have been 
built or started during the war period, 
about half of which were privately con- 
structed dwellings and the other half 
sponsored by the State. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIALS HAMPERS HOUSING 
PLANS, SWITZERLAND 


The housing shortage in Switzerland 
is an ever-growing problem. Swiss au- 
thorities favor legislative tmtervention 
accompanied by government subsidies, 
but the principal obstacle to such plans 
is the acute shortage of building 
materials. 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HOSPITALS, 
TURKEY 


Turkey’s hospital facilities will be en- 
larged greatly if a bill reported in Janu- 
ary to be under consideration by the 
Grand National Assembly is enacted into 
law. The entire hospital program is ex- 
pected to cost about £T150,000,000 (ap- 
proximately U. S. $115,384,600). Of this 
amount, £T32,000,000 (approximately 
U. S. $24,615,350) probably will be used 
for the erection of a new medical unit at 
Ankara to consist of a medical school, 
hospital, and dormitory for students. 

The proposed program also includes 
the construction of 39 general hospitals, 
3 asylums, 3 tuberculosis sanatoriums, 2 
tuberculosis hospitals, 16 maternity hos- 
pitals, 10 trachoma hospitals, 7 hospitals 
for infectious diseases, and 6 hospital for 
children. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION OF POWER, 
CANADA 


Of a total output of 40,458,979,000 kilo- 
watt-hours from Canadian Central Elec- 
tric Stations in the calendar year 1944, 
39,479,363,000 kilowatt-hours were from 
hydroelectric stations*and 979,616,000 
from thermoelectric stations, according 
to an official Dominion report. 

Net consumption of firm and secondary 
power, totaling 37,685,750,000 kilowatt- 
hours, was distributed by Provincesas fol- 
lows: Prince Edward Island, 11,327,000 
kilowatt-hours; Nova Scotia, 551,903,000; 
New Brunswick, 470,229,000; Quebec, 18,- 
471,485,000; Ontario, 12,597,879,000; 
Manitoba, 1,743,513,000; Saskatchewan, 
684,351,000; Alberta, 574,734,000; and 
British Columbia, 2,580,329,000. 


FLATIRONS FROM U. S. POPULAR IN 
COLOMBIA 


There is at present a large demand for 
electric flatirons in Colombia and annual 
post-war demand is estimated at 30,000 
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units, of which 26,000 will be imported, 
according to trade reports and unofficial 
estimates. United States irons are popu- 
lar in Colombia, and it is believed that 
the determining factor in present, as well 
as post-war, trade will be the terms 
offered. Sixty percent of the 26,000 units 
to be imported probably will be nonauto- 
matic, 30 percent automatic, and 10 per- 
cent electric-type steam type. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRIC POWER IN 
INDIA 


The government of Bombay, India, has 
a plan to provide 70,000 to 80,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical energy, states the In- 
dian press. The proposed coverage of the 
power line includes the Ahmedabad area 
in the north, North Canara and Poona in 
the south, and Dhulia and Jalgaon in the 
east. 

In the expectation that a supply of 
power will stimulate the growth of indus- 
tries in the Province, industrialists are 
being asked to state the amount of energy 
needed. It is thought that, so far as_ 
possible, the supply will be modified to 
meet individual requirements. 

The Rihand Power Scheme to make 
available electrical power at a low rate 
is reported by the foreign press to be 
one of the outstanding features of the 
post-war reconstruction plans of Bihar, 
India. The first progress report men- 
tions contemplated improvement in the 
Bihar grid scheme, in addition to the 
projected development of power in the 
Sone Valley. 

The grid scheme calls for the genera- 
tion of power by the use of low-grade 
coal at the colliery site. The central 
part of the Province is to be covered first, 
to be followed by coverage of north Bihar 
by two steam-power generating stations. 
Immediate proposals are for installed 
capacity of 50,000 kilowatts, involving 
11,440 circuit miles and costing between 
44,100,000 and 53,300,000 rupees. 

In the Sone Valley power development, 
it is planned to use the Monsoon run-off 
going into the Sone and its tributaries. 
The Singraul basin of the Rihand, one 
of the tributaries of the Sone, between 
Hazaribagh and the Dudhu plateau, is 
considered an ideal location for a reser- 
voir. A 200-foot dam in the gorge is ex- 
pected to have a storage capacity of 
400,000,000,000 cubic feet. After the 
water passes the dam it can be used 
again lower down with the help of a 
lifting dam constructed across the gorge 
to create the necessary head. Use of the 
same water a third time for the genera- 
tion of power will be accomplished by a 
lifting dam to be constructed in the main 
Sone Valley close to the United Prov- 
inces—Bihar border. These three stor- 
age and lifting dams, with development 
of an estimated 146,000 kilowatts, will 
make possible the delivery of power as 
far west as Cawnpore, Lucknow, and 
Fyzabad, as far north as Gorakhpur, and 
as far east as Bhagalpur and the border 
of the coal fields in Bihar. 

Much of this power is expected to be 
used in the establishment of chemical 
and metallurgical industries in the Mir- 
zapur district and Hazaribagh plateau, 
both of which are known to be rich in 
minerals. An increased supply of water 
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Swedish Concern Develops 
New Motor Fuel 


Another synthetic motor fuel re- 
cently has been developed in Swe- 
den, states a foreign publication. 
Following exhaustive experiments, 
a plant in Kalman Province has 
turned out a motor fuel which is a 
byproduct of lye obtained through 
the application of a high-pressure 
method. It is claimed that results 
so far obtained are so favorable 
that commercial production facili- 
ties will be constructed in the near 
future. Capacity of the plant is 
expected to be slightly more than 
200,000 gallons a year. 























for irrigation in Bihar and improved 
navigation in the lower reaches of the 
Ganges in Bengal are mentioned as addi- 
tional advantages of the plan. 


PROJECTS TO FURNISH LOW-RATE POWER 
TO INDUSTRY, PERU 


One of the largest electrification proj- 
ects in South America is programmed for 


Quantity and Value of Electrical Goods 
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the Chimbote Bay-Santa River region of 
Peru, says a foreign publication. From 
10 to 20 years will be required for the 
work, which includes the completion of 
the Canon del Pato hydroelectric plant 
and the construction of several hydro. 
electric plants in other parts of the coun. 
try in order to provide inexpensive power 
sources for industrial developments, 

The Peruvian Congress has approved 
the appropriation of 13,000,000 soles an- 
nually for the use of the Corporacién 
Peruana del Santa, Lima, the govern. 
ment agency in charge of the industri- 
alization program. Of this amount 
1,000,000 soles are earmarked for engi. 
neering studies and surveys necessary in 
laying the ground work for the enter- 
prise. 

EXPorTs From U. K. 


Figures published by the British Board 
of Trade, summarizing exports from the 
United Kingdom during wartime, show a 
decrease in the value of exports of elec- 
trical goods which is slight compared 
with the decreases in many other classes 
of exports. The accompanying table 
gives the quantity and value of exports 
of electrical goods and apparatus in the 
a years 1942 and 1943 compared with 


and Apparatus Exported From the United 


Kingdom, 1938, 1942, and 1943 





Articles wholly or mainly manufactured 
1938 
Electric wires and cables, insulated 
Telegraph and telephone wires and 
cables: Number 
Submarine 
Other 
Rubber insulated - 
Insulation other than rubber 
Wireless apparatus: 
Receiving sets and receiver chassis, 
complete, other than radio-gramo- 
phones, excluding valves 84, 639 
Transmitting apparatus, excluding 
valves : 
Valves, complete... 2, 205, 914 
Parts and accessories, not elsewhere 
specified 
Telegraph and telephone apparatus, other 
than wireless 
Electric lighting appliances, accessories 
and fittings, and parts thereof, not else- 
where specified: 
Bulbs, complete, ready for use 19, 657, 193 
All other descriptions 


Batteries, primary, complete 
Accumulators 
Portable (including accumulators for 
road vehicles 
Stationary 
Parts and accessories -_- 
Electrical cooking and heating apparatus 
(including industrial) 
Electrical instruments (other than tele- 
ome and telephonic) 
House service meters, complete_. - 
All other descriptions < 
Insulating materials, not elsewhere speci- 
fied___- ; _ 
All other items in this classification 


165, 336 


Grand total 


Quantity Value 


1942 1943 1938 1942 1943 


Number Number 
£207,473 £122, 544 
861, 638 977, 479 
1, 410, 403 787, 273 
1, 839, 077 1, 463, 790 


£284, 668 
1, 198, 471 

894, 009 
1, 297, 313 


441, 065 193, 455 113, 586 


339, 558 250), GSS 
495, 270 07, 465 


1, 060, 253 
678, 405 


596, 876 


519, 226 402, 929 


373, 355 


2, 912, 505 1, 376, 871 


1, 543, 815 


20, 729, 831 | 13, 098, 798 593, 282 769, 858 556, 318 
343, 922 


162, 862 142, 312 112, 495 


178, 914 
9, 148 


263, 013 
124, 857 
137, 401 


190, 560 { 249, 576 
19, 284 583, 757 35, 
| 179; 902 


17, 964 141, 289 82, 555 
100, 636 
309, 277 


176, 212 
1, 428, 688 


81, 634 58, 572 18, 496 134, 796 
nt 


305, S86 257, 205 


232, 122 244, 714 


1, 385, 948 1, 483, 933 


13, 430,405 | 11, 162, 895 11, 079, 247 





PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF SUPPLIES 


In 1943 Peruvian imports of electrical 
accessories, plugs, sockets, fuses, and in- 
sulators amounted to 97,477 kilograms, 
valued at 1,102,655 soles. In 1942 such 
imports totaled 96,990 kilograms, valued 
at 1,050,744 soles; and in 1938, 182,471 
kilograms and 778,676 soles. The United 
States furnished 53,367 kilograms (394,- 


792 soles) in 1938, 67,542 kilograms (623,- 
211 soles) in 1942, and 66,890 kilograms 
(620,344 soles) in 1943. 
Electric-lighting fixtures, chandeliers, 
table or floor lamps imported into Peru 
totaled 16, 834 kilograms, valued at 2065,- 
059 soles, in 1943 18,373 kilograms, with 
a value of 164,343 soles, in 1942; and 
60,828 kilograms, valued at 406,146 soles, 
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in 1938. Argentina's participation in this 
trade increased from practically nothing 
in 1938 to 10.87 percent in 1942 and 66.26 
percent in 1943, while the United States 
furnished 7,426 kilograms in 1938, 15,532 
kilograms in 1942, and only 5,086 kilo- 
grams in 1943. 


PROVISIONS FOR ELECTRIC CURRENT IN IN- 
TERIOR OF PANAMA 


The completion of plans for the in- 
stallation of electric light and power in 
six interior towns of the Republic of 
Panama is reported by the Panamanian 
press. The project is scheduled for com- 
pletion by June 15, 1945, and covers the 
installation of electric plants in the 
towns of El Valle de Anton, Canazas, La 
Pintada, El Cristo de Aguadulce, Tole, 
and Santa Fe. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


DEHYDRATION AND QUICK-FREEZING OF 
Fropucts IN NEW ZEALAND 


The dehydration of vegetables, fruits, 
butter, and meat in New Zealand has 
been developed primarily as a result of 
the wartime needs of Great Britain and 
the requirements of United States and 
New Zealand armed forces in the Pacific. 
Quick-freezing of fruit and vegetables 
was started at the beginning of 1945 to 
provide food for military hospitals in the 
forward areas. 

The vegetable-dehydration plant at 
Hastings (North Island) was started in 
September 1943 by the New Zealand De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. This plant handles potatoes, 
cabbage, beets, and carrots. Its capacity 
is approximately 10,500 long tons of fresh 
vegetables annually and it operates, for 
all practical purposes, throughout a 12- 
month season. 

A fruit-dehydration unit at Hastings, 
opened in July 1944, is operated by the 
same firm that runs the vegetable-dehy- 
dration plant. This plant is capable of 
handling some 200,000 cases (approxi- 
mately 200,000 bushels of 40 pounds 
each) of apples during the March-June 
period. 

The apple-dehydration plant at Mo- 
tueka (South Island) has a capacity of 
approximately 250000 cases of fresh 
apples to be handled during the March- 
June period. This plant was opened in 
June 1944. 

The plant at Riccarton (South Island), 
opened in July 1944, has a capacity of 
some 10,500 long tons of fresh vege- 
tables—primarily potatoes and cab- 
bage—and is designed to operate during 
a 12-month season. 

The plant at Pukekohe (North Island) , 
also opened in July 1944, can handle 
about 10,500 tons of fresh vegetables, 
Principally cabbage and carrots, and op- 
erates during a 12-month season. 

It is understood that the total output 
of the foregoing plants is sold to the 
United States Joint Purchasing Board 
for use of United States and New Zea- 
land forces in the Pacific. The Internal 
Marketing Division of the New Zealand 
Marketing Department has agreed to 
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furnish 3,686 long tons of dehydrated 
apples and vegetables to the Joint Pur- 
chasing Board during the calendar year 
1945, of which 391 tons will be apples; 
342 tons, cabbage; 391 tons, carrots; 62 
tons, beets and 2,500 tons, potatoes. 

The butter-dehydration plant, estab- 
lished at the request of the United King- 
dom Government to provide butterfat in 
a form which would save shipping space 
and keep better than fresh butter, has 
a capacity of approximately 10,000 tons 
of dried butterfat annually. It produced 
about 3,500 tons of dried butterfat dur- 
ing the 1942—43 season, but with the im- 
provement in the shipping situation 
which permitted the export of more fresh 
butter, production of dried butterfat in 
large quantities was discontinued. The 
plant is used from time to time to manu- 
facture a tropical spread and similar 
products in limited quantities. 

The meat-dehydration plant at Feild- 
ing (North Island), which commenced 
operations during the 1941-42 season 
produced several thousand tons of de- 
hydrated meat for shipment to Great 
Britain during the 1941-42 and 1942-43 
seasons, but was closed in September 
1944 after the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment had informed New Zealand author- 
ities that supplies were adequate and 
that no more of the Feilding plant’s pro- 
duction would be needed. There is a 
possibility that part of the plant will be 
converted for dehydration of vegetables. 

The plant for quick-freezing of veg- 
etables and fruits started operations at 
Pukekohe in December 1944. First ship- 
ments of quick-frozen foodstuffs were 
expected to be made around the first of 
February 1945. 


Coffee 
COLOMBIAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Generally favorable reports on coffee 
crops in various sections of Colombia 
continued to be received in January. 

The principal harvest in the Medillin 
district had been estimated at from 400,- 
000 to 450,600 bags of 70 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). The main 
crop in Cali had been favored by good 
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weather conditions and was expected to 
be of high quality and at least of average 
size. Indications are that harvesting in 
Santander del Norte, which began in 
November 1944, probably will result in a 
crop slightly above that of 1943-44, while 
the yield in Santander is calculated at 
approximately 20 percent more than last 
year’s crop. 

Total exports of coffee from Colombia 
in the 1944 calendar year amounted to 
4,923,305 sacks, valued at $94,327,272, or 
327,617 sacks less than in 1943, when 
5,250,922 sacks were shipped. 

Stocks of coffee on hand in Barran- 
quilla, Buenaventura, and Cartagena 
continued high. On January 15, 1945, 
they amounted to 755,455 sacks of 60 
kilograms each, as against 777,590 on De- 
cember 20, 1944. 

Information from the Office of Con- 
trol of Exchange, Importations, and Ex- 
portations indicates that up to January 
10, 1945, 3,250,221 sacks had been regis- 
tered and 2,461,492 sacks licensed against 
the 1944-45 quota. Between January 10 
and January 20 no registrations were re- 
corded other than an adjustment entail- 
ing an increase of 11,667 sacks in the fig- 
ures from the Cali office. During the same 
period 100,751 sacks were licensed. On 
January 20, 1945, therefore, the Office of 
Control records showed 3,261,888 sacks 
registered and 2,562,243 sacks licensed. 


ACTIVITY ON COFFEE MARKET, HaItTrI 


During the first quarter of Haiti’s 
1944-45 fiscal and coffee quota year (Oc-. 
tober-December 1944), exports of coffee 
amounted to 2,054,050 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds), valued at 
$464 899, as compared with 2,979,455 kilo- 
grams, valued at $649,279, in the first 
quarter of 1943-44 and 17,006,608 kilo- 
grams, valued at $1,567,572, in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1942-43. 

The quantity of coffee shipped in the 
first quarter of 1944-45 compared most 
unfavorably with exports during the first 
quarters of recent years, even dropping 
below the unsatisfactory shipments 
made in the first 3 months of the 1943-44 
fiscal year. The value of exports made a 
somewhat better showing as a result of 
higher prices, but was still the lowest 
since 1940. 

Port stocks of coffee on December 31, 
1944, were reported as 14,453,600 kilo- 
grams with an estimated 10,691,400 kilo- 
grams Still in the interior. 

The latest revision of the Haitian 
quota for sale on the United States mar- 
ket will permit shipment of 387,676 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, or 23,260,560 kilo- 
grams during 1944-45. Haitian coffee 
available for export on December 31, 
1944, amounted to an estimated 25,000,000 
kilograms; of this, 3,200,000 kilograms 
were carried over from 1943-44, and the 
remainder is estimated 1944-45 produc- 
tion minus total exports prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1944. Shipments to the end of 
December 1944, chargeable to the United 
States market, totaled 1,937,087 kilo- 
grams. 

Small shipments to Switzerland at ex- 
cellent prices during December 1944 
boosted hopes that the European market 
may open sufficiently to absorb a large 
portion of the Haitian crop. 
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Dairy Products 
Ecc SUPPLY IN SWITZERLAND 


Before the war an average of 440,000,- 
000 eggs were produced in Switzerland 
annually, an 220,000,000 eggs were im- 
ported, making an available supply of 
660,000,000. In 1944 the egg output de- 
clined to 240,000,000 and imports to 
5,000,000, making a total of 245,000,000. 
The present monthly ration is 2 eggs 
per ‘person. 


Fruits and Nuts 
ESTIMATES OF THE CHILEAN FRUIT CROP 


Total production of apples, pears, 
plums, peaches, and cherries in Chile in 
the 1944-45 season will probably be less 
than it was in 1943-44, according to trade 
estimates. Current estimates of these 
crops are from 50 to 90 percent below 
the preceding season’s production. It 
was reported further that about the mid- 


dle of January 1945 the quality of the_ 


fruit crop, except grapes, appeared to be 
below normal, owing principally to ad- 
verse weather conditions which favored 
the development of fruit diseases and 
pests. 

The South American Fruit Co. (Cia. 
Frutera Sud Americana), which, to- 
gether with the Apple and Pear Growers’ 
Association (Asociacién de Productores 
de Manzanas y Peras) is said to control 
about 85 percent of the boxed apples in 
Chile, has estimated the 1944-45 crop of 
graded, boxed apples to be not more than 
600,000 boxes of 21 kilograms each, net, 
compared with an estimated 660,000 
boxes in 1943-44. Representatives of this 
company are of the opinion that a large 
percentage of the usual exportable sur- 
plus can be disposed of domestically in 
case it cannot be moved to foreign mar- 
kets. 

The above two trade sources estimate 
the 1944-45 production of boxed pears 
under their control at 75,000 boxes, of 
which 50,000 are early varieties, such as 
Bartlett, and 25,000 late varieties which 
usually are exported. This represents 
about 85 percent of the total Chilean 
production of boxed pears. 

The current crop of export-type table 
grapes has been estimated by the trade 
at 250,000 boxes of 9 kilograms each, net, 
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a large percentage of which will be ex- 
portable if transportation facilities are 
available. This is about equal to the 
1943-44 production. 

Export shipping space for the 1944-45 
crop of honeydew melons has been lim- 
ited to 20,000 boxes and therefore pro- 
duction also was restricted to that 
amount. It is said that because of the 
domestic preference for other types of 
melons, the production of honeydews is 
determined almost entirely by export de- 
mand and facilities. 


IRANIAN ALMOND PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


The market for almonds in Iran was 
rather active in November and December 
1944 because of orders received from 
India and Syria. As a result, prices ad- 
vanced, and at the end of January 1945 
they ranged between 27 and 30 rials per 
kilogram for shelled almonds and be- 
tween 6.50 and 7.50 rials for unshelled 
almonds. Export quotations f. a. s. an 
Iranian port range from $950 to $1,050 
per metric ton. Prices c. i. f. New York 
are not quoted because of shipping dif- 
ficulties caused by the war. (The official 
selling rate for the rial in January was 
32.50 to the United States dollar and the 
buying rate, 32.) 

The trade still estimated that produc- 
tion for the year ending March 20, 1945, 
would be approximately 6,000 metric 
tons, of which 4,800 tons would be shelled 
almonds and 1,200 tons unshelled. 

As a consequence of purchases of 
Iranian almonds by British India, Egypt, 
and Syria, it was estimated that only 
about two-fifths of the current year’s 
production would be consumed domes- 
tically. 

Exports of shelled and unshelled al- 
monds from Iran in the 3-month period 
March 21 to June 21, 1944, were as 
follows: 


{In kilograms of 2.2046 pounds each] 





! 
Unshelled 


Country of destination Shelled 


| 
British India 256, 457 359, 903 
Syria... 20, 621 
Iraq-_- 36, 431 
Egypt 13, 356 
Oman (Arabia 850 
oO. & B Wue 201, 903 


Total. 528, 768 360, 753 














600 horsepower. 


100 miles, per hour. 








More About the New-Type Spanish Train 


In view of the inquiries regarding the propelling power or locomotive unit 
of the new-type Spanish train (article in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Novem- 
ber 25, 1944), further information was requested. The locomotive used in 
the trials was borrowed from the Spanish railways. The Ganz Diesel motor 
unit developed only 200 horsepower and could be used only because the trial 
train is shorter and lighter than the actual final train. Local Spanish en- 
gineers compute that a minimum of 10 horsepower per tractive ton must be 
provided by the locomotive unit finally chosen for the train. For example, if 
the completed train weight is 60 tons, the power unit, they state, must develop 


Various builders of Diesel locomotives in Europe have been consulted 
regarding the type ultimately to be adapted to the new train, and in these 
investigations, the only specification the inventor has insisted upon is that 
the tractive unit should hold the rails’ at 160 kilometers, or approximately 
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Stocks of almonds were still fairly 
large in January. The trade estimated 
them at from 2,000 to 2,500 metric tons, 


SPANISH ALMOND INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


The 1944 crop of Jordan and Valencia 
almonds in the Provinces of Malaga 
Granada, and Almeria, amounted to 
about 4,500 metric tons of shelled nut 
meats. Both the quantity and quality of 
the almond crop in the above areas was 
fully up to normal. 

Domestic consumption increased in 
1944 as compared with the 3 Previous 
years, reportedly because of govern. 
mental action in releasing the amount of 
sugar required by Spain’s manufacturers 
of turron (a sort of marzapan) who con- 
verted large quantities of shelled almonds 
into one of the country’s most popular 
confections. Manufacturers of turrones 
bought heavily in Malaga. They ex. 
hausted stocks as fast as supplies were 
available, the broken and twin kernels 
being just as useful to them as whole 
single meats, inasmuch as the almonds 
are ground into paste as a first step in 
turron production. 

Street venders throughout Spain sold 
vast quantities of toasted almonds—an 
innovation in Spain. More almonds were 
sugared, and almond flour was employed 
to a great extent by Spain’s baking in- 
dustry. Almond-oil production declined 
somewhat because of the large carry- 
over from last season, although this in- 
dustry was showing signs of revival at 
the beginning of 1945. 

Stocks of Jordan almonds were prac- 
tically nonexistent in the provinces of 
Malaga, Granada, and Almeria at the be- 
ginning of 1945, although growers and 
exporters had fairly large stocks of Va- 
lencia almonds. 


Grains and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
EGYPT 


Production of rice in Egypt during the 
agricultural year 1944 is officially esti- 
mated at 858,000 daribas (1 dariba of 
rice=about 845 kilograms of 2.2046 
pounds each), as compared with 725,000 
daribas in 1943 and 995,000 daribas in 
1942. 

The total Egyptian production for the 
period from October 1943 to October 1944 
is estimated at 520,860 metric tons of 
bleached or glazed rice, representing 
about 858,000 daribas of paddy rice. The 
actual total consumption was estimated 
at not more than 300,000 metric tons of 
bleached or glazed rice, the balance 
having been requisitioned and bought 
by the Egyptian Government and the 
British Ministry of Food. 

It is unofficially stated that there were 
stocks of 40,000 metric tons of bleached 
rice at the end of the 1943-44 season. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RICE SITUATION, INDIA 


During 1944 there was a great im- 
provement in the position of rice and 
other food grains in India, in comparison 
with the situation which developed in 
the preceding year when famine pre- 
vailed in Bengal and certain other areas. 
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The prime factor in the improvement | 
in the or oe in pag past 
nths was the harvesting of a large, Nees ’ _Tr3 ' 
: not a record-breaking, rice crop in Switzerland’s New Motor-Driven Sleigh 
most of the important producing areas. A motor-driven sleigh, called the “Snow Devil,’ has been invented in 
Other factors were the large imports of Switzerland and applications for patent rights have been made in several 
wheat and flour obtained from abroad countries, in some of which patents have been granted. 
and the initiation of price control and According to the inventor and manufacturer, the sleigh weighs 418 kilo- 
rationing schemes in many of the major grams net and offers accommodations for three persons. 
population areas. The sleigh is driven by a 350 cc., air-cooled, one-cylinder motor. The mo- 
' With rice such a predominant factor tor and the “ground adhesion” are mounted on a chassis which is “clutched’ 
in the food requirements for India there together on the rear part of the sleigh. The “ground adhesion” is so con- | 
i pes to be grounds for hope that no structed that it adjusts itself 100 percent to the ground. The motor is oper- 
5 ee | hortage or food crisis will again ated from the driver’s seat as in an automobile. In order not to depend 
: vena ¢" fore there is an opportunity solely upon snow-covered ground, the sleigh is so constructed that by oper- 
f develop be ss to supplies from the im- ating a lifting-gear from the driver’s seat the vehicle is convertible from 
s or aay di oi and exportin sledge-runners to wheels, and vice-versa. 
i portant pasar o ates Asia whieh, oo On tests, the sleigh has attained a speed of 60 kilometers per hour. Grades 
S countries of at sen Ja anese of over 20 percent have been overcome without difficulty and also the start 
r still occupied Dy * <aiahen ; on a slope is said to be very satisfactory. oo 
5 India’s total rice production during The starting capacity on a level ground showed remarkable results, it is 
5 1943-44 was estimated at approximately claimed. It was possible to attach a loaded sleigh weighing 1,000 kilograms, 
e 30,603,000 long tons, as compared with thus bringing the total weight to about 1,650 kilograms without influencing 
" 24,896,000 tons in 1942-43. Pre-war an- in any way the starting or driving. The average consumption of gas for 
e nual consumption was about 27,500,000 100 kilometers amounts to 7 liters. 
. tons, of which some 26,000,000 tons were 
n grown in India and 1,500,000 tons im- 
ported from Burma and Indochina. 
d According to the first official rice-crop ments on the reported Government of ment, which growers received last year. 
n forecast released toward the close of India’s purchase scheme for shipping He asked for an increase in acreage 
e 1944, the total area under rice cultiva- pepper to Allied and neutral countries in above the pre-war level of 40,000 acres. 
d tion in India in 1944-45 was 73,475,000 the Eastern Hemisphere. 
\- acres, compared with the revised esti- 
d mate of 72,391,000 acres for the corre- Sugars and Products Furs 
y= sponding period of 1943-44. 
- Statistics are not available regarding CANADIAN BEET-SUGAR SITUATION Fur INDUSTRY IN CANADA 
at exports of rice from India during 1944, Almost 40,000,000 pounds of sugar were Canadian exports of furs, chiefly raw, 
but, based on the total export tax paid = produced from Ontario sugar beets in during the calendar year 1944 were val. 
c- during the year as revealed by the 944 according to a report issued by the _ ued at $27,029,000 (Canadian currency), 
of monthly Indian customs revenue returns, Canada and Dominion Sugar Co. operat- as compared with 1943 exports valued at 
» India’s total exports of rice in that period ing at Chatham, Canada. ’ $26,449,000. 
. may be estimated at 21,800 tons. It is Ontario’s harvested beet area was For farming is conducted on a very 
ail understood that no ordinary export trade 14,472 acres, from which a crop of 131,328 scientific basis on Prince Edward Island, 
in rice was permitted during 1944. Early tome was taken Sugar content averaged Canada, and particular attention is de- 
, ear the Central Government per- , voted to the development of new pelt 
in the year the Pp 18.54 percent. : 
ae colors. During 1944, the Department of 
mitted one shipment of 5,000 tons to Average value per acre to growers was : a 
Ceylon on condition that the Ceylon Gov- $112.58 for factory-dalivesed bests. ‘The Agriculture established a fox stud farm, 
; " : “7a . o maintaining 44 selected sires for breeding 
ernment would replace that quantity company states that after paying for ° é 
later, and the remainder of the exports, labor, growers averaged over $75 per purposes. The industry is a source: of 
he according to official statement, were in pe ’ considerable revenue for the Island. 
ti- small quantities for the use of Indian sea- In 1944. more than 5.000 acres in On- 
of men and certain special communities liv- tario were planted to " segmented seed, Glass 
46 ing in countries adjacent to India which and it was found to be satisfactory in 
00 could not obtain appropriate sustenance most cases. A larger acreage of this d P d 
in _  Pogpvomnel ‘isin in tanned type is expected in 1945. an TO ucts 
e were practically n orts i, : 
he rice during 1944 as Burma and French ane 9 hee Bry Sho hey eed PERUVIAN IMPORTS 
144 rape lwo Beg an = ati) ment is determined to see that the 1945 Peruvian imports of glassware, bottles, 
of occupied by os : Ja ete sugar-beet price is maintained at a level and wire-reinforced glass for construc- 
- pee 0} mpOsIONS. not lower than $12.52 per ton, including tion use during 1942 and 1943, compared 
he $1.55 subsidy from the Ontario govern- with 1938, were as follows: 
- Spices and Related Products [Quantities in kilograms; values in soles] 
ace INDIAN PEPPER MARKET | 1938 1942 1943 
sht Article wo —| ———___—____—_— Sree 
the During the fourth quarter of 1944, 400 Quantity | Value Quantity Value Quantity | Value 
long tons of pepper were exported from — nn ihe sac 
ere India to the Middle East Supply Center Glassware 376,762 | 518, 560 178, 541 281, 855 95,517} 219, 370 
1ed area for the British Ministry of Food. _— yh gp an. saiilinmaiae 1, 504, 678 476, 314 548, 530 | 436, 868 | emhoadl 425, 319 
There was no change in the domestic con- y Aamo wr ain 284,195} 101,331 126,082} 90,557} 222,541 | 221, 772 
sumption, which continued to be normal. 
IA : 
. — oe at the end of the De- Sources oF SupPpLy, ANGOLA wine, and mineral-water bottles which 
m- quarter were 4,750 long tons ' are imported into the colony as con- 
and on the coast and in the interior of Telli- The two small and relatively unim- tainers for these products. The sup- 
son cherry and 13,500 tons in Alleppey. portant bottling establishments in An- ply of second-hand bottles meets the re- 
in At the middle of January 1945 the mar- gola which prepare carbonated water, quirements of bottlers, and from time to 
yre- ket was reported to be uncertain. Both tonic, and soft drinks obtain their supply time there is an excess available for ex- 
PAS. Sellers and buyers were awaiting develop- of containers by purchasing used beer, port to the Belgian Congo. 
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gay city are run by gasoline. 
bag of town gas tied on to the top. 


through use of substitute fuels. 





Wartime Changes in French Motor Vehicles 


French automobile horns still have their same sprightly sound along the 
Rue de Rivoli and at the Place du Vendome, but the recent visitor to the 
French capital finds the appearance of motor vehicles not the same as “the 
last time he saw Paris” before the war. 
The average car or bus is encumbered with 
either a gasogene attachment fastened to the rear in a pot-stove effect, or a 


Bus service between Greater Paris and outlying districts is maintained 
The familiar gasogene appears on many 
of the busses, while on others may be seen a papier-maché “superstructure” 
devised to give the clumsy gas container a more streamlined effect. 


Few vehicles on the streets in this 




















Milk is not supplied in bottles, con- 
sumers furnishing their own containers. 
Pharmaceutical bottles are used in very 
small quantities. 

While glassware of Portuguese origin 
dominates the market, United States 
glassware can be sold at competitive 
prices and imports are increasing, par- 
ticularly of mexpensive tumblers and 
stemware and average-grade tableware. 
Cooking ware which formerly came from 
France is now supplied fro mthe United 
States and Great Britain. 


Iron and Steel 


PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of iron and steel 
in the calendar year 1944 included 1,852,- 
988 net tons of pig iron, 182,428 net tons 
of ferro-alloys and 3,024,410 net tons of 
steel ingots and castings, official statis- 
tics show. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA 


Australian imports of leather were val- 
ued at £32,000 during the fiscal year 
ended June 1944, compared with imports 
valued at £29,000 during the preceding 
year, reports a foreign publication. Im- 
ports of leather manufactures were val- 
ued at £18,000 during the 1943-44 fiscal 
year, a decrease from those of the pre- 
ceding year, which were valued at 
£26,000. 


RECORD OUTPUT IN CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


Output of the Canadian leather indus- 
try was valued at $44,773,047 during 1943, 
a record which topped any preceding 
year, says a Canadian trade journal. 
The principal kinds of leather produced, 
in order of value, were: Oak-tanned sole 
leather, cattle hide and horse hide 
upper leather, calfskin upper leather, 
and glove leather. The combined value 
of these four types accounted for 71 per- 
cent of the total value of the leather 
output. 


FOREIGN TRADE, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Imports of footwear into the Domini- 
can Republic during the 8-month period 
ended August 1944 weighed 3,268 kilo- 
grams and were valued at $21,057. Im- 


ports of leather weighed 98,370 kilograms 
and were valued at $87,445. 

Exports of leather and related products 
during 1944 were as follows: 





Product Weight Value 
Kilograms 
Goatskins 51, 750 $26, 807 
Other hides and skins 110 56 
Divi-divi_-_. 1, 111, 233 45, 842 
Other tanning material 39, 342 1, 504 
Prepared hides and skins 5, 230 18, 148 
Sole leather 88, 442 73, 073 
Leather belts 445 §, 484 
Leather ends 14, 939 1, 160 
Men’s shoes__. 199, 860 591,014 
Women’s shoes 243 800 
Slippers and sandals 5, 187 8, 749 
Handbags... 1, 806 2, 124 
Bags and valises___- 2, 485 4, 659 
Saddlery-__.--. on 145 192 





OUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, EIRE 


Sole-leather production in Eire dur- 
ing 1943 totaled 63,480 hundredweight, 
compared with 61,389 in the preceding 
year. The output of dressed upper 
leather was valued at £404,025 in 1943, 
but only £332,509 in 1942. Sheepskin 
and lambskin for leather production 
amounted to 939,696 skins in 1943, com- 
pared with 1,051,990 skins in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Consumption of sole leather by the 
footwear industry totaled 48,894 hun- 
dredweight during 1943, a decline from 
that of the preceding year which totaled 
51,051 hundredweight. The industry 
consumed 1,694 hundredweight of waxed 
kips and waxed splits in 1943, compared 
with 1,275 in the preceding year. Con- 
sumption of all other upper leather was 
valued at £570,626 in 1943, compared 
with £464,923-in 1942. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS, 
MExIco 


Imports of cattle hides into Mexico 
during September 1944 weighed 441,964 
kilograms and were valued at 874,061 
pesos, a decrease from those of the pre- 
ceding month which weighed 659,331 
kilograms and were valued at 1,590,564 
pesos. During October combined im- 
ports of sheepskins and goatskins to- 
taled 63,579 kilograms and were valued 
at 224,079 pesos. Indications from the 
trade signify that these were principally 
untanned sheepskins originating in Ar- 
gentina and Colombia. 

No exports of cattle hides, calfskins, 
goatskins, kidskins, sheepskins, or lamb- 
skins were reported during October and 
November. 
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Production of various types of hides 
and skins during October and November 
1944 was estimated at 352,216 cattle 
hides, 6,000 calfskins, 314,940 goatsking 
and kidskins, and 103,824 sheepskins anq 
lambskins. Stocks on hand in November 
were estimated at 65,000 cattle hides ang 
110,000 goatskins and kidskins. Stocks 
on hand of calfskins, sheepskins, ang 
lambskins were negligible. 


Lumber and 
Products 


BrITISH GUIANA’S EXPORTS OF RalLway 
TIES 


Exports of railway ties from British 
Guiana more than trebled in 1944 over 
the preceding year, according to pub- 
lished customs statistics. Comparable 
figures are given as 18,627 and 5532, 
respectively. 


CANADA SHIPS LUMBER TO AUSTRALIA 


Australia will receive 90,000,000 board 
feet of lumber from British Columbia, 
Canada, in 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Canadian Timber 
Control. Though this is apparently q 
substantial increase, the amount in- 
cludes unshipped orders from 1944, s0 
that the actual volume of new business 
is expected to remain at approximately 
the same level as last year. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS INCREASE 


The value of Canada’s imports of un- 
manufactured wood increased in 1944, 
amounting to $6,157,000 (Canadian Cur- 
rency), compared with $5,589,000 in 1943, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Imports of manufactured wood in- 
creased more than 15 percent in value, 
from $6,032,000 in 1943 to $7,092,000 in 
1944. 


PRODUCTION OF Woop PRopucTS, SWEDEN 


Production of parquet flooring will be 
increased by Ankarsviks Angsags AB, at 
its mill at Myrnas, Sweden, says’a Euro- 
pean lumber journal. The firm also 
plans to convert the Hovid sawmill, ac- 
quired several years ago, to the manu- 
facture of various wood products. 


RELEASE OF Woops, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The “unfreezing” of all softwoods in 
South Africa is expected to result in a 
greater demand for construction lum- 
ber, particularly in rural districts, says a 
foreign timber publication. Most hard- 
woods also have been released. 


REFORESTATION PLAN IN U.S. S. R. 


A 5-year plan for the restoration of 
forests damaged or destroyed in Soviet 
Russia during the war has been proposed, 
according to the foreign press. The loss 
is estimated at more than 3,000,000,000 
rubles. 

Damage was severe to newly planted 
forests. In the vicinity of Rostov and 
Stalingrad, between the Volga and the 
Don, about 2,225,000 acres of forests and 
3.700 acres of tree nurseries were de- 
stroyed. 
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Reforestation in 1944 totaled approxi- 
mately 60,000 acres, while the target for 
1945 is 210,000 acres. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


MACHINE-TOOL SITUATION, BELGIUM 


The need for replacement and mod- 
ernization of machine tools is recognized 
py Belgian dealers, some of whom believe 
that it will be necessary to replace 90 per- 
cent of the equipment in order to main- 
tain Belgium’s competitive position. The 
dealers are anxious to renew contracts 
with American exporters and many are 
reported to be interested in traveling to 
the United States to study new develop- 
ments in the American machine-tool 
industry. : ; 

Machine tools used in Belgium before 
the war were, for the most part, light, 
low-speed machines of German origin. 
Exports of machine tools during the war 
have been practically nil, and Belgian in- 
dustry has relied exclusively on out-of- 
date machine-tool equipment supple- 
mented by relatively unimportant domes- 
tic production. With the exception of 
lathes and planers, it is reported that few 
machines in Belgium are capable of at- 
taining the high production that is 
possible with the new tool steels. 

Dealers are particularly interested in 
complicated high-production machine 
tools of the type that is not produced in 
Belgium. Little interest has been shown 
in the simpler machine tools, but a large 
number of these undoubtedly will need 
to be replaced. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN DENMARK 


Increased demand for machinery in 
Denmark has resulted in development of 
the metal-processing industry despite 
difficulties in the supply of coal and iron, 
according to the foreign press. 

Production of machines for packing 
preserves and machinery for the proc- 
essing of leather and wood is reported to 
have increased. There has been lively 
activity in the construction of railway 
cars and locomotives and some develop- 
ment in the agricultural machinery 
field. 

The processing of domestic stocks of 
scrap metal by the steel and rolling mill 
in Frederiksvaerk reportedly has made 
an important contribution. 


PowER SHOVEL DEVELOPED BY SWEDISH 
FIRM 


The first power shovel to be manufac- 
tured in Sweden has been developed by a 
Swedish firm in Malmo after 4 years of 
experimentation, according to a recent 
article in a Swedish trade journal. 

Following the American rather than 
the continental design, this crawler-type 
shovel has 1 cubic yard capacity and is 
powered by either an oil engine or a six- 
cylinder Diesel. Welding is used exten- 
Sively to reduce the weight, which totals 
19 metric tons. The winch is of the two- 
drum type; a separate boom hoist drum 
18 provided; and hydraulic controls 
operate from three control devels. Good- 
quality alloy steel has been used—man- 
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ganese steel for the bucket and chrome 
nickel steel for gear and axles. 

Most of the power shovels in Sweden 
are of German manufacture, but Ameri- 
can machines are considered by the 
Swedes to be the leaders in the excavator 
field. The durabiltiy and quality of the 
Swedish machine is stressed, and it is 
claimed that it can compete with the best 
foreign makes. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN Factory BEING BUILT IN 
DuruHaM, U. K. 


A factory covering about 100,000 
square feet is being built in southwest 
Durham, England, for the large-scale 
manufacture of penicillin, reports the 
British press. 


SHARK LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION, VENEZUELA 


A small shark-liver-processing plant 
in Venezuela has been producing about 
25 tons of oil annually for domestic con- 
sumption. It is expected that this quan- 
tity will be increased in the near future, 
making some available for export. 
Shark fishing in the Gulf of Venezuela is 
reported to be especially promising. 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, and Resins 


TURPENTINE SITUATION, BRAZIL 


A sustained demand exists in Brazil for 
turpentine and turpentine substitutes, 
principally mineral spirits. Sao Paulo is 
the chief consuming center, accounting 
for between 65 and 70 percent of the 
country’s total consumption of turpen- 
tine and between 80 and 85 percent of the 
consumption of mineral spirits. 
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Based on imports through the port of 
Santos during the past 7 years, annual 
consumption of turpentine in the Sao 
Paulo area has averaged slightly more 
than 300 metric tons, whereas consump- 
tion of mineral spirits, including both im- 
ports and domestic production, is esti- 
mated at between 2,500 and 3,000 tons 
annually. As a result of industrial ex- 
pansion, particularly the manufacture of 
paints and varnishes and floor waxes, the 
market for these solvents has increased 
steadily and is expected to grow. 

Because of the shortage of turpentine 
and mineral spirits and the petroleum 
used in domestic production of the latter, 
together with an increasing demand, the 
Brazilian Government assumed distribu- 
tional control over these materials 
through the Coordenacao da Mobilizacio 
Economica. However, when the import 
situation improved in the latter part of 
1943 and in 1944, distribution of turpen- 
tine reverted to normal channels, but 
control over mineral spirits was retained. 

The United States has been the leading 
supplier of turpentine and the principal 
foreign source for mineral spirits. Im- 
ports of turpentine dropped from 485,645 
kilograms in 1941 to 53,076 in 1942; they 
totaled 356,768 in 1943. Imports of min- 
eral spirits declined from 990,104 kilo- 
grams in 1941 to 641,586 in 1942 and to 
476,785 in 1943. 

Turpentine is not produced in Sao 
Paulo, nor so far as is known in the rest 
of Brazil. Mineral spirits are manu- 
factured by Industrias Matarazzo de 
Energia, S. A., in Sao Paulo, with an out- 
put believed to approximate 150,000 kilo- 
grams monthly. They are also produced 
in Rio Grande do Sul. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF GUMS AND RESINS 


Canada’s imports of gums and resins in 
1944 increased almost 25 percent in value 
over similar imports in the preceding 
year, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. Comparable figures are 
shown as $3,567,000 and $2,900,000, re- 
spectively. 
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New Tin Prices Established 


The price to be paid for Bolivian tin during the remainder of the basic 
tin agreement between Bolivia and the United States will be increased from 
60 to 63'2 cents, according to a recent announcement of the Foreign Economic 


An amendment to the basic contract, which has been in force since 1940, 
has now been signed by representatives of the Bolivian producers, the Govern- 
ment of Bolivia and the United States Commercial Co., purchasing agency 


The price of 63% cents is to be effective from December 19, 1944, to June 
30, 1945, the date of expiration of the basic agreement. Provision is made 
for a new schedule of smelter charges designed to lend encouragement to 
the production of higher grade ores and concentrates. Inasmuch as the 
amendment has been under discussion since early 1944, it also provides for 
a retroactive increase of 2 cents a pound from July 1, 1944, to December 18, 


The price increase is designed to encourage maximum production. of 
Bolivian tin ores for treatment at the United States smelter at Texas City, 
Tex., and takes into consideration increases in wages and production costs. 

Bolivia agrees to cooperate to keep Bolivian tin production at highest 
possible levels. The amendment contains a labor clause under which the 
producers agree to maintain standards of health and working conditions. | 
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Nonferrous » 


Metals 


COPPER EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Copper was the chief export from the 
Belgian Congo in 1943, when the total 
reached 188,704 tons, reports the foreign 
press. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


An official report of Canadian produc- 
tion of nonferrous metals in the first 11 
months of 1944 shows output of 253,676 
tons of copper, 126,406 tons of nickel, 
134,016 tons of lead, 239,160 tons of zinc, 
2,684,700 ounces of gold, and 12,318,000 
ounces of silver. 

The value of nonferrous metals im- 
ported into Canada in the calendar year 
1944 is reported at $106,650,000. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PHOSPHATE MINING CONCESSIONS GRANTED 
IN MExIco 


Three concessions recently granted in 
Mexico are reported by the foreign press 
to be the first for the exploration and ex- 
ploitation of possible phosphate-bearing 
areas in that country. The concessions 
cover 27 hectares in the municipality of 
Doctor Gonzales, State of Nuevo Leon, a 
short distance northeast of the city of 
Monterrey. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


NEW REFINING PLANT, BOLIVIA 


A new oil-pressing and refining plant 
in La Paz, Bolivia, engaged in processing 
particularly linseed and sunflower seeds, 
has an estimated capacity of 100 metric 
tons of refined oil per month, which is 
considerably higher than past and cur- 
rent consumption. 

To stimulate oilseed production, large 
quantities of sunflower seeds have been 
made available to land proprietors in the 
Yungas regions near La Paz, who may 
be expected to sow sufficient acreage 
eventually to make the oilseed-process- 
ing industry independent of foreign 
supplies. 


Exports From BRITISH GUIANA 


Exports of copra from British Guiana 
in 1944 amounted to 659 long tons, with 
an estimated value of $132,890 (British 
Guiana dollars), a large increase over 
the 1943 exports of 300 long tons, valued 
at $52,500. 

Exports of coconut oil in 1944 totaled 
750 imperial gallons, valued at an esti- 
mated $406, compared with 858 imperial 
gallons with a value of $707 exported in 
1943. 


CUBAN PRODUCTION OF GROUNDNUTS 


Production of groundnuts in Cuba in 
1944 was reduced greatly, total crops for 
the year being estimated at 55,000,000 
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pounds, compared with 72,000,000 pounds 
reported in 1943, says the foreign press. 
The yield of oil is expected to be about 
14,000,000 pounds or approximately 22 
percent lower than the quantity obtained 
in 1943. This will meet only a little more 
than half of the annual domestic require- 
ments. 

Consumption in Cuba of industrial 
fats, such as tallow, amounts to about 
3,000,000 pounds per month. Although 
imports during the first 9 months of 1944 
were much greater than during the cor- 
responding period in 1943, stocks held by 
users have been reported to be very low. 


OLIVE-OIL SITUATION, FRENCH Morocco 


The 1944-45 olive crop in French 
Morocco is expected to yield between 
2,000 ahd 2,500 metric tons of oil, accord- 
ing to the French Moroccan press. Dur- 
ing the agricultural year 1943-44, the 
yield of oil was estimated at 4,800 metric 
tons. In favorable seasons annual pro- 
duction totals between 10,000 and 12,000 
metric tons and when conditions are ex- 
ceptionally good about 20,000 metric tons. 
Normal consumption is about 25,000 
metric tons. Consumption of olive oil 
is increasing in French Morocco, but pro- 
duction is reported to be stationary. 

In 1938 the British and Netherlands 
Indies, China, and French West Africa 
shipped to French Morocco more than 
4,000 metric tons of unshelled peanuts, 
valued at more than 8,000,000 francs. 
India exported to French Morocco about 
the same tonnage and value of copra 
seeds. In addition, edible peanut oil ex- 
ceeding 6,000 tons, worth nearly 27,000,- 
000 francs, was received from the Neth- 
erlands, France, Belgium, and Denmark. 
Refined soybean oil was received from 
Denmark, and raw soybean oil for re- 
fining, from Sweden. From France and 
Tunisia, Morocco imported fine olive oils. 

Consumption of peanut oil is increas- 
ing in Morocco, since many people prefer 
it to olive oil, and its cost is less. The 
importation of oilseeds and raw oils 
offers a wide opportunity for local 
refineries. 

French Morocco has been an exporter 
of carefully refined olive oil; in 1938, a 
total of 9,600 tons, valued at 58,000,000 
francs, were sold, chiefly to Italy, and 
also to France, Algeria, England, the 
United States, and Egypt. Competition 
from other producers may be expected 
in post-war years. 


OLIVE PRODUCTION, LIBYA 


The production of olive oil in Tripoli- 
tania, Libya, fur 1944-45 was estimated 
at 2,000 metric tons, compared with 
1,500 metric tons in the preceding year. 
The total olive crop in Cyrenaica in 1943 
was estimated at 200 tons and in 1944 
at only 13 tons. 


NICARAGUAN SESAME CROP 


The total 1944—45 production of sesame 
seed in Nicaragua was estimated recently 
at 6,345,000 pounds, with the yield per 
acre estimated at 470 pounds. 


SESAME PRODUCTION, PERU 


The principal area in which sesame 
seeds have been produced in Peru in 
commercial quantities is the Department 
of Lambayeque in the vicinities of Reque 
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and Chiclayo. The area second in jm. 
portance is the Department of La Liber. 
tad in the vicinities of Paijan and Tru- 
jillo, and small quantities also are grown 
in the Department of Lima in the Vicin- 
ity of Canete and in Quillabamba in the 
Department of Cuzco. The estimateg 
area planted to sesame in 1944 was 250 
hectares, but it is reported that no ojj 
was extracted in that year. 

Estimated consumption of sesame gj} 
before the war was 275 tons annually 
most of which was imported. The im. 
portation of sesame oil from the Nether- 
lands, the chief supplier before the war 
amounted to 236,165 kilograms in 1939. 
declining to 3,297 kilograms in 1949, 
Substitutions were then made by import- 
ing peanut oil from Argentina, which in. 
creased from 5,496 kilograms in 1939 to 
105,514 kilograms in 1940 and to 318,139 
kilograms in 1941. 

Although climatic conditions are fa- 
vorable for production of sesame on an 
extensive scale, economic and other fac- 
tors prevent an increase in production. 
The low price of seeds in normal times, 
together with the large amount of labor 
required to take care of the crop and the 
comparatively low yield per unit area 
in comparison with corn makes the pro- 
duction of sesame uneconomical. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


During October 1944, 1,199 metric tons 
of copra and 760 metric tons of palm oil 
arrived in Spain. 


Special Products 


FOREIGN TRADE OF THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


The beverage industry in the Domini- 
can Republic utilizes domestically made 
wooden cases and fiber cartons but im- 
ports bottles and crowns from the United 
States. Paper discs are substituted for 
cork only when the latter is not avail- 
able; no cork discs are manufactured in 
the Republic. Green, brown, and clear 
glass 12- and 24-ounce bottles are used. 
Bottle caps are used for beer and non- 
alcoholic beverages and screw tops and 
corks for distilled spirits and wines. 

Miscellaneous wooden articles total- 
ing 346,175 kilograms, valued at $34,527, 
were imported into the Dominican Re- 
public during the first 8 months of 1944. 

During the year exports included the 
following: Wooden heels, 2,502 kilograms, 
valued at $1,064; wooden spoons, 5,405 
kilograms, valued at $2,746; wooden toys, 
4,093 kilograms, valued at $1,287; and 
miscellaneous wooden articles, 8,415 kilo- 
grams, valued at $6,890. The larger part 
of the wooden spoons and miscellaneous 
articles exported went to the Nether- 
lands West Indies, and Puerto Rico re- 
ceived smaller amounts of these and all 
of the wooden heels. 

During the first 8 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported 3,1678 
kilograms of brushes of all kinds valued 
at $18,165; during the entire year 10,200 
kilograms valued at $5,008 were exported. 
Brooms amounting to 1,538 kilograms 
valued at $396 were also exported. The 
bulk of these exports went to Puerto Rico 
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and smaller quantities to the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

During the first 8 months of 1944 the 
Dominican Republic imported musical 
instruments and parts totaling 925.4 
kilograms valued at $12,571 and bicycles 
and motorcycles totaling 1,490 kilograms 
valued at $1,827. . 

During the year 1944, 33 kilograms of 
objects of art, valued at $6,847 were ex- 
ported to the United States. 

Exports of candles amounted to 63,850 
kllograms, valued at $50,030, the bulk 
of which went to the French West 
Indies. 

Imports INTO PERU 


Imports of metal forks and spoons into 
Peru totaled 13,975 kilograms valued at 
301,030 soles in 1943, compared with 
34,638 kilograms valued at 207,775 soles 
in 1942 and 26,145 kilograms valued at 
925,863 soles in 1938. The United States 
furnished $.052 kilograms in 1938, 12,294 
kilograms in 1942, and only 2,493 kilo- 
grams in 1943. Imports from Argentina 
increased from 1 kilogram valued at 34 
soles in 1938 to 14,539 kilograms valued 
at 71,800 soles in 1942; in 1943 they to- 
taled 10,951 kilograms valued at 265,686 
soles. Argentina supplied 41.97 percent 
of the total imports of these articles in 
1942 and 78.36 percent in 1943. 

Imports of metal knives into Peru to- 
taled 34,300 dozen valued at 190,879 soles 
in 1938 but declined to 5,566 dozen in 
1942 and to 6,763 dozen in 1943. Argen- 
tina supplied i dozen in 1938; 69 dozen, 
or 1.24 percent of the total, in 1942; and 
5,080 dozen, or 75.11 percent of the total, 
in 1943. Imports from the United States 
totaled 2,483 dozen knives in 1938, 4,235 
dozen in 1942, and 1,651 dozen in 1943. 

Peruvian imports of sanitary ware, in- 
cluding articles made of iron as well as 
of vitreous pottery, amounted to 1,000,915 
kilograms valued at 1,129,545 soles in 
1938, compared with 608,341 kilograms 
valued at 1,521,902 soles in 1942 and 1754,- 
100 kilograms valued at 2,370,259 soles 
in 1943. Of these amounts the United 
States furnished 166,172 kilograms in 
1938, 371,177 kilograms in 1942, and 
310,269 kilograms in 1943. 


PUBLISHING INDUSTRY, U. K. 


Books published in Great Britain 
during the year 1944 numbered only 
6,781 compared with the pre-war average 
of from 16,000 to 17,000, according to a 
British publication. A larger allocation 
of labor and paper for book publishers 
has been asked, according to the report. 


Stone, Clay, and 
Related Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF STONE 


The value of stone and products im- 
ported into Canada in 1944 has been 
officially reported at $10,611,000. 


U. S. PARTICIPATES IN PERUVIAN IMPORTS 
OF EARTHENWARE 


Peruvian imports of earthenware in 
1943 totaled 801,643 kilograms, valued at 
1,656,049 soles, compared with 164,703 
kilograms, valued at 334,948 soles, in 
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1942. In 1938 imports amounted to 
1,288,577 kilograms, valued at 953,322 
soles. United States participation in 
this trade increased from 17,138 kilo- 
grams in 1938 to 30,224 kilograms in 1942 
and 45,215 kilograms in 1943. Argentina 
furnished 308 kilograms in 1938, 1,309 
kilograms in 1942, and 130,356, or 16.26 
percent of the total, in 1943. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Numerous new industrial activities 
have been undertaken in the Belgian 
Congo since the war as a result of re- 
stricted imports. Important among 
them are rope making, the production of 
silk and silk gut, and tailoring, reports a 
foreign publication. Textile factories 
have developed satisfactorily and have 
increased the output of cloth for domes- 
tic consumption and also have produced 
wadding and gauze for medical pur- 
poses. 


NEW CANADIAN FELT COMPANY 


Manufacturing of cotton, wool, and 
layer felts and organized trading in these 
as well as in shoddy and garnetting ma- 
terials of all kinds will be carried on in 
Canada by a newly incorporated felt 
company. Headquarters of the firm will 
be in Toronto, states a Dominion pub- 
lication. 

Imports INTO CHILE 


Miscellaneous textile items imported 
into the Province of Magallanes, Chile, 
during the first 10 months of 1944, in- 
cluded 2,444 kilograms of sewing and 
mending cotton; 1,633 kilograms of un- 
bleached cotton goods; 2,885 kilograms 
of bleached cotton goods; 10,498 kilo- 
grams of printed cotton goods; and 
55,726 kilograms of jute bags. 


SITUATION IN FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


Despite shipments of cotton piece 
goods and other textiles from the United 
Kingdom to the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, 
Togoland, and the French Niger terri- 
tory, supplies of textiles in French West 
Africa are still reported as being on a 
famine level, according to a foreign 
periodical. 


Cotton and Products 
CHINA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


During 1943, printed and dyed cotton 
piece goods, valued at CN$340,347,280 
formed the third largest group of imports 
into China, according to a foreign trade 
publication. Imports of raw cotton and 
cotton yarn and thread were valued at 
CN$244,367,480, and miscellaneous cot- 
ton manufactures at CN$126,711,969. It 
is reported that nearly one-half of the 
export trade consisted of merchandise 
classified as textile fibers, valued at 
CN$73,048,284. 


COTTON PRODUCTION, FRENCH Morocco 


Cotton production in French Morocco 
is increasing gradually, although on a 
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very small scale. It is reported that 360 
metric tons of seed cotton were produced 
in 1938-39; 650 tons in 1939-40; 1,100 in 
1940-41; 840 in 1941-42; 1,200 in 1942—43; 
1,450 in 1943-44, and about 3,000 tons 
from the _ estimated 3,400 hectares 
planted for 1944-45. It is expected that 
progress will be more rapid now that 
workers have become more experienced 
and since Moroccan cotton has been 
divided into seven easily distinguishable 
qualities. 

Domestic artisans mix cotton with 
wool in the production of about 40,000 
meters of cloth monthly. 

Formerly about 573 tons of sewing 
thread, 56 tons of absorbent cotton, and 
14,000 tons of textiles were imported an- 
nually. A suggestion has been made in 
French Morocco recently to the effect 
that these items could well be produced 
domestically through the establishment 
of an additional plant and the more in- 
tensive operation of existing mills. 


PERUVIAN EXPORTS 


Sales of Peruvian cotton in the first 11 
months of 1944 totaled 53,393.4 metric 
tons, Tanguis accounting for 46,127.6 
tons, Pima 6,791.2, Acala 449.8, and semi- 
rough 24.8 tons. These figures represent 
about 86 percent of the entire 1944 crop. 

During November, 4,072.4 metric tons 
of cotton were exported from Peru, as 
compared with 2,212.8 tons shipped in 
the corresponding month of 1943, ac- 
cording to a Peruvian publication. This 
makes a total of 24,378.6 tons exported 
during the first 11 months of 1944, 
against 34,314.6 tons in like months of 
the preceding year. Among the larger 
shipments in November 1944, 1,778.0 tons 
went to Chile, 904.0 to Colombia, and 
1,017.0 to Great Britain. 


SPANISH IMPORTS 


During December 1944 Spain imported 
6,738,498 kilograms of cotton, making a 
total for the year of 85,133,201 kilograms, 
compared with 80,734,582 in 1943 and 
69,805,798 in 1942. 

Spinning mills worked on a 6-day week 
with two shifts during December, but 
weaving mills were reduced to a 4-day 
week. Over-all operations were esti- 
mated at about 50 percent of the total 
capacity of Spanish mills. 


Swiss Cotton SITUATION 


Cotton bedsheets and similar items, as 
well as underwear, are practically unob- 
tainable in Switzerland, according to a 
February report. Some linen sheets are 
available, but they are within the price 
range of the higher-income group only. 
Small quantities of underwear, made of 
50 percent cotton and 50 percent rayon 
staple fiber, can be purchased, but the 
latest supplies of sheeting, toweling, and 
underwear are made entirely of staple 
fiber. 


Synthetic Fibers 


RAYON PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Finland’s first rayon mill was located 
on the Karelian Isthmus, but was lost to 
the country when that area was ceded to 
Russia several years ago. In February 
1941 it was decided to establish a new 
plant at Valkeakoski. Production of 
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staple fiber was begun in the fall of 1943 
and of rayon in September 1944. At the 
end of January 1945, the viscose plant, 
staple-fiber spinnery, rayon spinnery, 
carding plant, power station, and repair 
shops were in operation. When all of the 
machinery is installed it will have a daily 
capacity of 20,000 kilograms of rayon 
and 700 kilograms of staple fiber. 

A new firm organized last December 
was scheduled to begin construction of 
another rayon factory this spring at 
Kokkola. Production is to be confined 
to rayon, and the proposed capacity will 
be 1,825,000 kilograms annually. It is 
reported that all raw materials and 
chemicals will be of domestic origin. 


Wool and Products 


SALES From CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
STOCKS 


Sales of crossbred wools from Cana- 
dian Government stocks have been pro- 
gressing satisfactorily since the exhaus- 
tion of dealers’ stocks late in December, 
states a Dominion publication. No wool 
is coming into the country at present, 
but it is believed the reduction of the 
stock pile will enable the Government to 
remove the embargo on imports much 
sooner than originally expected. 

Preliminary estimates place the 1944 
clip at 15,100,000 pounds and, on the 
basis of current sheep population, 1945 
output will be close to 15,500,000 pounds. 


MARKET, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY 


December deliveries of wool to the 
Montevideo market from the interior of 
Uruguay amounted to 11,693,040 kilo- 
grams, to which should be added 4,737,- 
180 kilograms brought in by cart during 
November but not reported in that 
month’s figures. The total for the first 
3 months of the current season was 34,- 
167,160 kilograms. 

Exports of wool from Montevideo to- 
taled 55,799 bales in the period October 
to December as compared with 29,501 
bales in the corresponding months of 
1943. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


DOMESTIC VEGETABLE FIBERS UTILIZED IN 
KENYA 


In Kenya, domestic vegetable fibers are 
now utilized in the manufacture of cam- 
ouflage nets, fishing nets, and various 
types of brushes and brooms, according 
to a foreign periodical. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION IN ECUADOR 


Only-about 3,166 hectares were planted 
to tobacco in Ecuador in 1944, compared 
with a normal average of about 4,750 
hectares. From 40 to 60 percent of total 
production is in the Province of El] Oro 
and most of the remainder in Guayas. 
The normal crop is about 32,000 quintals 
(1 quital=46 kilograms or 101.2 
pounds), valued at approximately 3,000,- 
000 sucres. All tobacco is sold through 
El Estanco, a government monopoly. 
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NOTE. 
with the following exception: Cuba 


in American Exchange 


Averages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign curreney 
B Faves : J S » Der 
United States dollar to the peso. . dollar, 





The peso of the Dominican Republie,the 


Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at § 


gourdes to a dollar. 





Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1942 (an- 
nual 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 
Official B 4.23 
Bid 4.49 
Free market 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46, 46 
Curb > 49. 66 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 64 
Special free market 20. 52 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market... 31.75 
a Age 31.13 
Columbia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 1.77 
Costa Rica. Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 
Controlled 5. 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official 14. 39 
Honduras_| Lempira_- Official 2. 04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 
Nicaragua_| Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 333. 00 
Guarini ¢ do 
Peru s Sol Free 6. 50 
Salvador Colon do 2.50 
Uruguay Peso. Controlled 1. 90 
Free 1.90 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 
Free 3. 45 


NN 
A verage rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
Novem- mate 
1943 (an- | ber 1944 equiva- 
nual month- Rate lent in Date 
ly) 3. 
currency 
3. 73 3. 73 3.73 $0. 2681 Dec. : 
4. 23 4.23 4.23 2364 Wee 
4.94 4.94 4.04 2024 Do, 
4.06 4. 027 4.05 . 2469 Do. 
42.91 42. 42 42.42 - 0236 Do. 
45.42 57. 50 62.00 0161 Do. 
16. 50 516.50 16. 50 . 0606 | Sept. 11, 1944 
19. 63 519.565 19.50 0513 Do. 
20. 43 § 20.15 20. 00 0500 Do, 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 -0516 | Jan. 31,1945 
25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 0400 Do. 
32. 37 31.78 | 31.71 0315 Do. 
31.00 31.00 31.00 0323 Do. 
1.75 1.75 1. 746 5727 | Dee. 31, 1944 
1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do. 
1. 76 1.75 1.75 5714 Do. 
5. 65 5. 68 5. 68 1761 Do. 
5.62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 Do. 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Dec. 31, 1944 
14. 10 13.97 (613.77 0726 | Jan. 11, 1945 
2.04 2.04 2. 04 .4902 Dee. 31, 1944 
4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 Do. 
5.00 5. 00 5.00 2000 | Feb. 10,1945 
5.16 6. 16 6.95 . 1439 Do. 
333. 00 
3.10 3.12 3.12 3205 | Feb. 21, 1945 
6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 | Nov. 30, 1944 
2.50 2.50 2. 50 4000 | Jan. 31, 1945 
1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 . §263 Do. 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2085 Dec. 31, 1944 
3.35 3. 35 3. 35 2985 Do. 





! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis 


Since Novy. 1, 1942, ex- 


change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


3 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 


4‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
buying and selling rates may vary by | percent. 


Paraguayan central bank establishes a ‘“‘legal rate’’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to 


the dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 


5 August 1944 average 


6A decree of November 18, 1944, fixed basic central bank buying and selling rates at 13.40 and 13.50 sucres to the 
dollar respectively, but the imposition at the same time of a 2 percent charge on all exchange transactions has resulted 


in effective buying and selling rates of 13.132 and 13.77. 


NOTE. 
into Argentina. 


Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 





Total consumption in manufacture each 
year is about 25,000 quintals, most of it 
being used in cigarettes and cigars. 

Imports of cigar-wrapper tobacco in 
1939 amounted to 366 kilograms valued 
at 5,990 sucres, and of other leaf to 3,662 
kilograms valued at 25,489 sucres. All 
wrappers and most of the other unmanu- 
factured tobacco were imported from the 
United States, Iran furnishing small 
amounts. Only very small amounts of 
leaf have been imported during the war 
years, 

There have been no exports of leaf in 
the past because the Ecuadoran product 
could not compete on a quality basis with 
other tobaccos in the foreign markets. 
However, Argentina is reported to be ne- 
gotiating for small quantities of sub- 
standard tobaccos for use in tobacco 
byproducts. 

There are four tobacco factories in 
Ecuador which are partly mechanized. 
Approximately 80 percent of total pro- 
duction is accounted for by one firm with 
a factory in Guayaquil and another in 


Quito. The principal line is cigarettes, 
all made on machines imported from the 
United States many years ago and now 
badly in need of repair. The output of 
this company is approximately 3,000,000 
packs permonth. Exact production data 
are not available for the cigarette fac- 
tories operated by the El Estanco and by 
nrivate concerns. 

Cigars are all hand rolled. The output 
of the principal concern consists of five 
brands, two corrientes (ordinary) and 
three finos. The corrientes are wrapped 
in paper bundles of 25, and production 
is about 200,000 units per week. The 
finos are boxed in lots of 25, 50, and 100, 
and production is about 15,000 units per 
week. All are relatively dark and heavy. 
There are numerous small establishments 
making cigars by hand, but production 
statistics are not available. 

Imports of tobacco manufactures have 
been light during the past years but with 
fewer acres devoted to the growing of 
tobacco, imports have increased. This 
may indicate a permanent trend. 
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Imports of cigarettes rose f rom 13,503,- 
981 valued at 647,612 sucres in 1939 to 
48,098,374 cigarettes valued at 1,819,676 
sucres in 1943. Cigarettes came chiefly 
from the United States, with Italy, Co- 
jombia, Great Britain, Hungary, and 
Switzerland supplying small quantities 
in pre-war years. During the war the 
United States has continued to furnish 
the bulk of cigarette imports, smaller 
quantities coming from Great Britain, 
Colombia, Peru, Cuba, and the Canal 
Zone. 

Cigar imports rose from 3,170 valued 
at 2,437 sucres in 1939 to 13,350 cigars 
valued at 14,220 sucres in 1943. In 1939 
cigars were furnished by Cuba, Italy, the 
United States, Belgium, Germany, Co- 
lombia, and Hungary. Since that time 
Colombia has been the chief supplier ex- 
cept in 1942 when Great Britain fur- 


nished a larger number. Smaller quan- | 


tities were received from various other 
countries. 

Imports of pipe tobacco, black tobacco 
twist, and other manufactured tobacco 
increased from 1,258 kilograms valued at 
26,088 sucres in 1939 to 6,168 kilograms 
valued at 145,267 sucres in 1943. The 
bulk of this tobacco came from the United 
States, although Switzerland furnished 
an insignificant amount in 1939 and 
Great Britain a small quantity in 1943. 





Turkey’s Post-War 
Transportation 
Program 


(Continued from p. 8) 


These orders, chiefly for spare parts, 
also include cranes, freight cars, rails, 
motortrucks and busses, excavators, 
dredges, electrical equipment, and loco- 
motives. The Turkish Government 
plans to use heavier equipment and pro- 
poses to increase the axle load from the 
present 16 to 20 tons to approximately 
25 tons. Attempts will be made to obtain 
the services of United States railroad ex- 
perts to be utilized on the Turkish rail- 
ways after the war. 

Two months are to be spent by the 
members of the delegation in visiting 
work shops, freight yards, and manufac- 
turers of locomotives; inspecting all 
types of rolling stock and shop equip- 
ment; and studying railway operations, 
particularly in the southwestern area of 
the United States, where the terrain is 
somewhat similar to that of Turkey. 

The intention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment at this time seems to be to plan 
construction and to open to traffic ap- 
proximately 155 miles of railroad an- 
hually. This plan will involve an ex- 
penditure of 40,000,000 Turkish lira (cur- 
rent official rate of the lira is $0.77) a 
year; and 20,000,000 Turkish lira a year 
for the construction of shops and sta- 
tions, 

In past years, Germany, Sweden, and 
England have supplied most of the trac- 


tion equipment and rolling stock for 
Turkey, 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
| eation 
ene a om a —o- — —_——- EAL RITE, (une and VN 
| 1945 
Antrypol_-_.___- 3—A pharmaceutical prod-| Feb, 15 
uct. 
Antrypol.- 2—A veterinary suostance.| To. 
Verniz Spar “Ul- | 1—A varnish_- Jae 7 
tralux.” | 
Windsor 48— Perfumes. Prepara- | Do. 


tions for cleaning and 
conservation of teeth 
and hair, and brushes. 
Combs and other toilet 
articles not specified, 
excluding soaps. 
Tank 17—Office supplies and Do. 

equipment of all kinds 
(except paper). 


Crescente 49—Games and toys of all Do. 
kinds. 
Microfenol 2—Chemical substances Do. 


used for agricultural 
and horticultural, veter- 
inary, and sanitary pur- 


poses. 
E-Vit 3—Vitam E, synthetic Do. 
Morris 17—Carbon paper Do. 
Majestic i8—Perfumes and scented | Feh. 16 


soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 
Ritz 55—Preparations for con- Do. 

serving and _ polishing 
floors and objects in 
general and for cleaninge 


metals. 
Glicolux_- 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct 
Calciorine - Chi- do : Do. 
miopan. 
Vesidreno 3—A pharmaceutical spe- Do. 
cialty. 
Lyoptona do Do. 
Artritina do Do. 
Esthetol_ _- do Do. 
Anosol 2—A disinfectant Do. 
Lyodo- 3—A pharmaceutical spe- Do. 
cialty. 
Bromodeina... do Feb. 19 
Carbolina 2—A desinfectant Do. 
Neosol 46—Common and deter- Do. 


gent soap. Starch, blue- 
ing, and other prepara- 
tions for washing. 

Bang 48--Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs 
and other toilet articles 
not specified. 

Dragao 56—Waxed-cloth, tents, Do. 
sail-cloths (of jute or 
hemp); cordage and 
twine. 

Lucite 52— Articles of animal and Do. 
vegetable substances not | 
included in other classes. 

53—Brushes (not included 
in other classes), dusters 
and brooms. 


Universal 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 

Peristatol do Do. 

Creotom 2—Chemical substances Do. 


used for agricultural and 
horticultural, veterinary 
and sanitary purposes. 


Record 32—Woolen and bair piece Do. 
goods. 
Quatro Azes 41—Animal and vegeta- Do. 


ble foodstuffs preserved 
or not. Ingredients for 
foods and preparation of 
substances for the same 
purpose, preserved or 
not. 

Saponal 46—Matches, candles, | Do. 
common and detergent 
soap. Starch, blueing, 
and other preparations 
for washing. 
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| Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product | publi- 
| cation 
| 1945 
Saponal_____.__|_._.55—Preparations for con- | 
serving and _ polishing | 
floors and objects in | 
} general and for cleaning | 
| metals. | 
Carbosol__.....|.. 47—A decarbonizing prod- | 
| uct for internal com- | 
bustion engines. 
O’ Kay 12—Steel wool ..-| Feb. 20 
Toxan .| 2~An insecticide-- ees? 
Nutro-Sal 2—A veterinary product__...| Do. 
Minerva 1—Chemical substances used Do. 


in manufactured products, | 
industries, analyses, re- | 
search, photography and 
as anti-corrosives. | 
Pichain 48—Perfumes and scented Do. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation | 
of teeth and hair, and 
| brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not speci- 


fied. 
Kent. 4S GOs =<. Do. 
Canfrodinase 2—A veterinary product “ Do. 
Colican_-_- Ae AME A Lo a ; Do. 
Ferroton.______| do ; : Do. 
Enterisan | do ¥ Do. 
Equinase__- Fo dace. Do. 
Diarreol do Do. 
Bucoenterina 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- Do. 
ration. 
Coreine- 3—A pharmaceutical prod- Do. 
uct. | 
Simplex 10—Sharpeners for hypoder- | Do. 
mic needles. } 
Nemural | 2—A veterinary vermifuge._| Do. 
Corazol_- - 3—Chemical substancesand | Do. 
other preparations for use | 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- | 
cultures for use in medi- | 
| eine and in pharmacy. | 
Essex | 1—Chemical substancesused| Do. 


| inmanufactured products, | 
industries, analyses, re- | 
search, photography and | 
as anti-corrosives. 





Ecuador.—The following trade-marks 
have been filed on the dates indicated. 
In Ecuador a period of 2 to 3 months ex- 
pires before the first notice of the mark 
is published. Thirty days from such pub- 
lication is allowed in which to file oppo- 
sition, although a protest may be re- 
ceived before Ministerial Resolution 
granting the registration is made. Such 
Ministerial Resolutionsis usually signed 
within a period of 1 week to 1 month 
after the date of last publication is 
usually made within 30 days from first 
publication: 





| 








4 | Date of 
Trade-mark | Product | Appli- 
| cation 
1945 
Belc_- Lumber.-.- Jan. 22 
Ceb G2... | Do, 
Palma. - .- Toilet soap_- Jan. 24 


Superval All classes of sporting goods, | Feb. 8 
especially footballs and | 


| other balls for sports. 


Solvol Pharmaceutical and similar Do. 
preparations. 

Enzymol__- en rm Do. 

Infantol. ...do : Do. 

Otard-Dupuy Alcoholic, nonaleoholic and | Do. 


| soft drinks. 








The 1943 crop of tobacco in Brazil 
amounted to 43,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 92,000 tons in 1942. 
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Announcement Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed |Date effective 
Cuba - Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- 
burg) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Brazil __ ..| Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised 
agreement below) - -| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
Indies, Surinam, and 


Curacao) Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 

dependencies, and pro- 

tectorates other than 


Morocco May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 Nov. 2, 1936 
E! Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica_- Nov. 28,1936 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia * --| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
Ecuador ___-_- Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


United Kiagdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) _.do Do. 
Turkey -- _- : Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela___ ' Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement) ___-- Dec. 18, 1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) 3___--- Dec. 30,1939 Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina __ _| Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru : May 7, 1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran ___- Apr. 8, 1943 | June 28, 1944 
Iceland . Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





! The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

’ Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the official- 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum, 
maries published by this Department, are available fo! 
examination at all field offices of the Department o! 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with *‘Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form ofa pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 


: date for ore 
Date of issu- for submit- Date for oral 


Cx , - sentatic 
puntry ance of notice’ ting written - + nceteon 
of views 
statements 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 May 4,1942 | May 18, 1942 


Paraguay. June 23,1943 July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.! 

NotTeE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





Prices to United States importers will 
be reduced as much as $4 a cord on pulp- 
wood produced in Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotia and imported un- 
der contracts made on or before February 
2, 1944, the Office of Price Administration 
recently announced. 





Hungary’s Economic 
Situation Before and 
During the War 


(Continued from p. 6) 


Hungary. Production has increased 
rapidly since 1933, and recently reached 
the output of the French mines (produc- 
tion in 1937 was 688,000 metric tons). 
Hungary did not manufacture aluminum 
until 1936. Consequently, bauxite was 
mined only for export, until that year. 
As to the distribution of such exports 
prior to 1936, no figures are available. 
Between 1936 and 1940, Germany, which 
had acquired direct control over at least 
two-thirds of Hungary’s bauxite in- 
dustry, took more than 95 percent of the 
country’s bauxite, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 


TABLE 6.—Production and Export of 
Baugite, 1929 to 1940 


{In thousands of metric tons} 





Exports 
Year Production 

Total To Germany 
1929 389. 2 100.5 06. 7 
1939 31.7 83.9 79.8 
1931 RY. 6 75.9 63.5 
1932 111.6 72.3 68.2 
1933 72.4 5&8 53. 2 
1934 185. 0 106. 2 109.9 
1935 211.1 222. 8 218. 1 
1936 329. 1 341.7 336. 0 
1937 532.7 479.7 465.4 
1938 ! 540. 3 362.4 357. 1 
1939 ! 500.1 570. 2 565.7 
1940! 564. 0 2650.0 





! Including incorporated territories 
2 Estimate 


Hungary’s pre-war output constituted 
about 14 percent of the world total. 
Through the annexation of northern 
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Karl H. Koranyi (“Hungary’s Eeo- 
nomic Situation Before and During the 
War”—Part I).—Born Vienna, Austria. 
Studied economics and international law 
at the Academy for World Trade, 
Vienna, and the University of Vienna 
(Doctor of Political Sciences, 1925), 
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tral and Western Europe and with the 
Associated Merchandising Corporation, 
Retail Research Association, New York. 
Served in the offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Ber- 
lin and Paris from 1935 to 1939: re. 
joined the Bureau in March 1944. Con- 
sultant to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Washington; connected 
with the Office of Price Administration 
from 1942 to 1944. Author of various 
articles and studies on economic and 
financial subjects in American and 
European professional and trade pub- 
lications. 


Mary B. MacKrill (“Turkey’s Post- 
War Transportation Program”) .—See 
the August 12, 1944, issue of Forercn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Margaret E. Wambsganss (“Rayon In- 
dustry South of the Rio Grande”) —See 
the December 23, 1944, issue of Foretcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 





Transylvania it acquired part of the rich 
bauxite deposits of the Bihar district 
(visible reserves 6,000,000 metric tons, 
probable reserves 20,000,000 tons). Hun- 
gary is now the largest single producer 
of bauxite, with an estimated output of 
some 900,000 metric tons (1943), or 30 
percent of the whole continental Euro- 
pean production. 


OIL PRODUCTION 


Hungary’s production of oil has been 
increasing rapidly. New wells were sunk 
in the southwestern corner of Trans- 
danubia by an American concern in 1938 
and, subsequently, broad prospecting 
rights in the basin between the Tisza and 
the Danube were granted to the German 
Wintershall concern. As a result, total 
crude-oil production which was a mere 
2,200 metric tons in 1937 rose to 42,800 
tons in 1938, and passed the 50,000-ton 
mark in the first 6 months of 1940. 
Later official figures are not available, 
but it is known that production has con- 
tinued to rise, far beyond the country’s 
own requirements (approximate pre-war 
consumption, in thousands of metric 
tons: Motor and aviation gasoline, 77; 
kerosene, 72; fuel oil, 50; Diesel oil, 30; 
lubricants, 14). The annual output for 
1943 has been estimated at 1,000,000 
metric tons, and was even put at 1- 
500,000 tons in recent German press re- 
ports. Most of the oil comes from the 
Lispe area in the southwest corner of the 
country (near the Mur River), the re- 
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mainder being supplied from the Buek- 
kszek area in the north, and new fields in 
the southeast (Totkomlos) and in Tran- 


sylvania. 
¥ OTHER RESOURCES 


Trianon-Hungary’s resources of for- 
ests and power are of little importance. 
The incorporation of northern Hungary 
added some lignite of good quality (an- 
nual production about 120,000 metric 
tons, or 1.5 percent of total production) 
and iron ore (annual production about 
300,000 metric tons which is more than 
Hungary’s whole production in 1937). 
The country’s reserves of timberland 
were considerably increased by the ac- 
quisition of Ruthenia and northern 
Transylvania. The latter also contains 
some gold, silver, copper, and lignite and 
part of the rich natural gas wells (Hun- 
gary production, 1935 and 1939: 
2,500,000 and 13,300,000 cubic meters, re- 
spectively). Several mountain streams 
in this region provide ample sites for the 
development of electric power which 
might be further developed in connec- 
tion with plans for the industrialization 
of the area (that is, production of alumi- 
num and wood pulp). 

The territorial accessions supplied 
Hungary with some prime necessities in 
which it was formerly deficient, such as 
salt, timber and firewood, and sulfur, 
wel] above its needs, and have made it 
probably self-sufficient in gold for indus- 
trial purposes and in iron ore for nor- 
mal industrial requirements. However, 
the output of iron ore, as well as of cop- 
per, appeared insufficient to cover the 
increased wartime requirements for the 
expanded territory. The lead mines of 
Greater Hungary produced about one- 
half of the country’s peacetime require- 
ments, output of the zinc mines covered 
one-third, and of the silver mines one- 
quarter, respectively. On the other 
hand, domestic coal supplies had to be 
supplemented by considerable imports 
to take care of the increased demand for 
industrial and domestic fuel. 


Industrial Expansion 


In 1913, 16 percent of the national in- 
come was derived from manufacturing. 
Between 1921 and 1938 the volume of in- 
dustrial output doubled. The propor- 
tion of the national income produced by 
manufacturing increased from 20 per- 
cent in 1924 to about 26 in 1937, and in 
1938 when rearmament began, it went 
up to 35 percent, which is only slightly 
less than the share of agriculture. Ac- 
cordingly, imports of finished industrial 
products decreased between 1924 and 
1938 from one-half to one-quarter of 
total imports. 

Before the depression, the industrial 
expansion still required foreign short- 
term credits which were usually renewed 
when they fell due. In 1931, they 
reached 1,157,000,000 pengés, almost 
equal to the amount of Hungary’s long- 
term foreign debts. Afterward, however, 
industrial expansion was financed in in- 
creasing amounts by domestic enter- 
prises out of their profits. 

The relative importance of the princi- 
pal industrial activities and the extent 
to which they had expanded up to the 
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outbreak of the war is indicated in the 
following table: 


TABLE 7.—Number of Workers Employed 
in Hungarian Industry ' 


{In thousands] 





| | 
1913 | 1921 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 


Industry 


Metallurgy 35. 6| 27.7) 41.2! 47.8) 55.9] 72.2 
Mechanical engineer- | 
ing 44.6) 29. 5) 31.8) 38.7) 44.4) 55.6 
Electric light and | | 
power 2.2} 4.4) 6.9) 7.3) 7.4) 7.9 
Stone, ceramics, as- | | 
bestos, glass 32. 8} 14.9) 26.1) 30. 9} 29.3) 33.4 
Wood and bone 12.0) 8.8} 12.4) 13.7) 12.6) 14.8 
Leather, rubber, wax | | 
cloth, ete | 5.8} 4.8] 10.1) 10.6) 10.6) 12.3 
Textiles 16.1) 13.0) 65.4) 74.9] 66.9] 73.7 
Clothing | 7.5) 3.5) 10.6 12.5) 13.5) 14.8 
Paper. | 3.0) 1.8) 4.9) 5.5) 5.7) 7.1 
Food | 40.6) 31.4) 34. 5) 38.6) 36.8) 43.6 
Chemicals | 9.8) 6.8) 13.4) 15.2) 18.2) 21.3 
Printing } 9.2)} 6.0) 7.1) 7.4) 7.4) 7.7 





Total (219. 3) 152. 6/264. 4/303. 1/308, 8/364. 9 
| | | 





1 The figures up to 1938 refer to the area of Trianon- 
Hungary; the figures for 1939 include the territories 
incorporated in 1938, 


The value of the pre-war industrial 
production (1938) was officially esti- 
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mated at 3,051,000,000 pengés ($610,000,- 
000) of which the various branches of 
manufacture accounted for the follow- 
ing amounts: 


Millions 

of pengés 
PODRRII iia. apes ci SS Sse 921 
Textiles and clothing.._............... 542 
SIGH COE BIG 6 oda ca cideucuees 433 
Machinery and electrotechnical________ 308 
CROMIIEENS 6 5 ce dao nn Cc cuwkddnubboaaua 302 
Leather and related industries__________ 114 
Stone, earthenware, glass____________.__ 110 
Seen iam 5 ang Noe eae 321 


Germany’s pre-war policy of discour- 
aging Hungary’s further industrializa- 
tion was apparently changed in the late 
thirties as a result of Greater Germany’s 
revised concept for the Danubian basin. 
The new formula designed for Hungary’s 
economic policy was: “Agricultural prod- 
ucts westward, industrial products east- 
ward,” with Germany’s openly ex- 
pressed desired to participate in the 
country’s industrial expansion. 

The following are the latest available 
figures illustrating the recent expansion 
of industry: 


TABLE 8.—Expansion of Hungarian Industry, 1938 to 1942 











| 
Value of industrial production a od Sie 26 Number of 
oe ee as <= | Capital investe ants in opera-| workers em- 
‘ At prices pre- Expressed in in industry tion gt eg of 
vailing | prices of 1939 woner I 
| 
Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Trianon-Hungary: pengds pengds pengds Number Thousands 
1921 : | 980 |. saan at vidbaatuabese erat SA rad anc 
1936 3 SR Paice Sot Alcea Soe, Pees 
1938 3, 045 | 2, 953 | 1, 982 3, 900 300 
1939 3,622 |, 3, 565 | 2, 086 3, 931 347 
1940 4,317 | 3, 921 | 2, 174 3, 950 349 
1941 4, 916 | 3,781 | 2, 265 3, 992 365 
1942 6, 023 | 3, 981 | 2, 408 4, 092 382 
Greater Hungary 
1939 ! i 3, 768 | 3, 708 | 2, 201 4, 220 363 
1940 ! 4, 518 | 4, 104 2, 340 4, 254 367 
1941 2 5, 607 4, 313 2, 653 4, 897 420 
1942 9 7, 044 | 4, 657 | 2, 831 5, 446 | 452 
| | 








' Including upper Hungary and Ruthenia. 


? Including upper Hungary and Ruthenia and northern Transylvania. 


3 Present territory (including Vojvodina). 
Source: Magyar Statisztikai Szemle, 1943, No. 10/11. 


The value of Hungary’s industrial pro- 
duction which had more than trebled 
during the interwar period, increased 
further from 3,000,000,000 pengdés in 1938 
to more than 7,000,000,000 pengés in 
1942 (Trianon-Hungary plus incorpo- 
rated areas); even after elimination of 
the price fluctuations, production of 
Greater Hungary during the 5 years 
ended in 1942 shows an increase by more 
than one-half as compared with one- 
third in Trianon-Hungary. 

The increase of total industrial capital 
investments in Trianon-Hungary alone 
was 21.5 percent, and might have been 
greater if expansion of industrial pro- 
duction had not been handicapped by 
the wartime shortage of some raw ma- 
terials and machinery. Available data 
on the distribution of motor engines in- 
dicate that medium-sized rather than 
large plants played the major part in 
the country’s industrialization. 

During the war, not only the country’s 
old-established industries, such as the 
mechanical and metallurgical, expanded, 
but also the newer industries, primarily 
textiles, clothing, and chemicals, made 
further headway. Moreover, some in- 


dustries which were previously of little 
or no significance became important un- 
der the changed circumstances. Among 
the latter, the following deserve special 
attention. 


ALUMINUM AND ALUMINA 


Hungary’s first aluminum plant was 
erected in 1934. In 1939, less than 10 
percent of the country’s bauxite output 
of some 500,000 metric tons were proc- 
essed in Hungary. In 1940, the construc- 
tion of an aluminum plant was begun, 
which, after its completion, was expected 
to treble the country’s aluminum output. 
Hungary had hoped to retain its terri- 
torial acquisitions in Ruthenia and 
Transylvania and thereby to obtain 
enough potential low-cost energy for a 
considerable further increase of its 
aluminum output. In view of the coun- 
try’s comparatively well-developed me- 
chanical industry, the existing plants 
and production facilities might well 
have been sufficient to handle the major 
part of such increased aluminum output. 

Before the war, Hungary had one 
single plant for the production of alumi- 
na, a semimanufacture between bauxite 
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and aluminum. The plant was Ger- 
man-owned and had an annual capacity 
of about 6,000 metric tons. During the 
war production was stepped up to 40,- 
000 tons of which three-fourths were 
consumed domestically, and one-fourth 
was exported. Recently the foreign 
press reported the construction of a new 
German-Hungarian alumina plant which 
would increase the country’s production 
capacity by at least 150 percent. 


O1L REFINING AND HYDROGENATION 


Hungary’s pre-war oil refineries were 
designed to process Rumanian oil. 
Hence, they were located mostly in Buda- 
pest where oil tankers coming up the 
Danube are unloaded. Their capacity 
was estimated at slightly less than 600,- 
000 metric tons, but their design was not 
as modern as in some of the neighboring 
countries. During the war, plans for 
the building of new refineries, mostly to 
increase the output of lubricating oil, 
were reported, and may have been partly 
carried out meanwhile. 

Besides, the difficulties in obtaining 
motor fuels and lubricants during the 
war led to plans for the production of 
synthetic gasoline, for which Hungarian 
lignite is especially suited, and for in- 
creased reclamation of spent lubricating 
oils. 

MOTION PICTURES 


Similarly, the motion-picture industry 
has made considerable progress. Hun- 
gary now holds the fourth place among 
the film-producing countries of conti- 
nental Europe and the first place among 
the continent’s smaller nations. Its 
industry reportedly is in a position to 
supply the major part of the domestic 
requirements. (In 1943, there were 713 
cinemas of which 465 were equipped for 
small sound film.) 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The wartime shortage of some indus- 
trial raw materials, especially for the 
textile industry, resulted in the erection 
of plants for the production of staple 
fiber, rayon, and cellophane which were 
reported to cover a large part of Hun- 
gary’s needs. 


Summary 


Capital for industrial investments is 
still limited, and the investors’ wartime 
experience was not encouraging. Price 
control as well as increased wages, taxes, 
and regimentation of the capital flow in 
behalf of the war efforts, had narrowed 
down the profits of industrial enterprises. 
Reports from various sectors of in- 
dustry, especially those working for 
civilian consumption, indicate a weaken- 
ing of their financial status since 1942, 
when manufacturers found themselves 
unable to renew their worn-out machin- 
ery and equipment, and to replace their 
depleted stocks while prices were con- 
stantly rising. 

On the other hand, several industries 
have put aside reserves for the modern- 
ization of their plants and equipment 
after the war. Moreover, industry may 
benefit from the improved financial 
situation in the agricultural sector; for 
the capital shortage of the farmers which 
had been considered a chronic condition 
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during the interwar period up to about 
1934 because of the high indebtedness 
and the small profit margins, has dis- 
appeared. They have been able to pay 
off their old debts in a surprisingly short 
time and appear prepared to progress 
toward more intensive farming methods. 





Rayon Industry 


(Continued from p. 21) 


El Salvador 


Rayon fabrics are not manufactured 
in El Salvador, but several mills use 
small quantities of rayon yarn in the 
knitting of hosiery for men and women. 
These are mixtures of rayon and cotton. 

Imports of rayon yarn are very small, 
having aggregated about 3,241 kilograms 
in 1940. 

There is an increased demand for 
rayon products, but these account for 
only about 15 percent of the sales of tex- 
tile products on the domestic market. 
Rayon dry-goods imports amounted to 
114,897 kilograms in 1939. 


Honduras 


Honduras has no rayon mills. The 
textile industry consists of one cotton 
mill which began operations in Septem- 
ber 1942. 

In the 1940-41 fiscal year 771 kilograms 
of ramie, linen, and hemp thread were 
imported. It is understood that this 
figure may include small quantities of 
rayon. Approximately 226,758 kilograms 
of rayon piece goods and 4,082 kilograms 
of knit rayon fabrics are about the extent 
of the yearly consumption. 


Haiti 


There is no commercial production of 
rayon textiles, or any other type of 
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textiles, in Haiti. In July 1944, the Goy. 
ernment granted a 15-year concession for 
the construction and operation of a eot. 
ton spinning and weaving mill. Produc. 
tion is to be on a small scale, estimateg 
at some 3,000,000 yards per year, and is to 
consist of coarse cotton cloth, such ag 
denims and heavy gray-striped suitings 
The plant is not expected to get under 
way until sometime in 1946. 

During the fiscal year which endeg 
September 30, 1939, 34 kilograms of spun 
silk were imported. These may have in. 
cluded minute quantities of rayon. Sma} 
shipments of rayon cloth also were re. 
ceived, but information as to the exact 
amounts is not available. Cotton clothes 
are worn almost exclusively, and, be- 
cause the country is predominantly agrj- 
cultural, the demand fluctuates with the 
degree of prosperity in the country, as 
determined by good or poor crops. 


Panama 


Panama has no textile industry. Small 
quantities of silk and rayon thread and 
yarn are imported, but there is no indi- 
cation of what proportion may be rayon, 
Imports amounted to only 636 kilograms 
in 1938, and 151 kilograms in 1939. These 
probably were used in home sewing and 
embroidery. There is a comparatively 
large domestic market for finished rayon 
goods, but actual figures are not avail- 
able. In 1939 imports of fabric or cloth of 
natural silk or rayon amounted to 8,406.- 
267 yards, in addition to 17,319 kilo- 
grams of ribbons. The 1941 imports of 
silk and rayon textiles aggregated 323,210 
kilograms. 

At the close of 1944 reports were re- 
ceived indicating that plans were pro- 
gressing for the establishment of a cot- 
ton-textile mill in Santiago, Panama. 
Initial operations will be confined to the 
production of unbleached cotton cloth 
and printed cottons. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of interest to businessmen ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, March 4, 1945: 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The March 4 issue 
contains these articles: 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON PROB- 
LEMS OF WAR AND PEACE: 

REMARKS BY SECRETARY OF STATE. 

STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
CLAYTON. 

Act OF CHAPULTEPEC. 

CONSOLIDATION, STRENGTHENING, AND 
REORGANIZATION OF INTER-AMERI- 
CAN SYSTEM. 

DraFt RESOLUTIONS OF THE UNITED 

STATES DELEGATION: 

FREE ACCESS TO INFORMATION. 

ELIMINATION OF REMAINING CEN- 
TERS OF SUBVERSIVE INFLUENCE 
AND FREVENTION OF ADMISSION OF 
DANGEROUS DEPORTEES AND PROP- 
AGANDISTS. 

WARTIME TRADE CONTROLS IN RE- 
LATION TO Basic COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy., 

COOPERATION AND HEALTH, SANITA- 
TATION, NUTRITION, AND Foop- 
SUPPLY PROGRAMS. 

SOcIAL QUESTIONS. 

SoctaL SECURITY. 

THE ADMISSION AND SURRENDER OF 
War CRIMINALS. 

ECONOMIC CHARTER OF THE AMERI- 
CAS. 

MAINTENANCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
INTERNAL ECONOMICS OF THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE MEXICAN DELE- 
GATION DEALING WITH THE PROB- 
LEMS OF LOOTED AND ENEMY PROP- 
ERTY. A STATEMENT BY OSCAR Cox. 


SWITZERLAND RELINQUISHES ITALIAN IN- 
TERESTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE AT MANILA TO BE 
REOPENED. A STATEMENT py ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW. 


DECLARATION OF War BY SAUDI ARABIA 
AGAINST GERMANY AND JAPAN. EXCHANGE 
OF MEssAGEs. 


BIOCHEMIST TO LECTURE AT UNIVERSITY 
OF Brazit. 
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PROFESSOR OF ENGINEERING ACCEPTS 
VISITING PROFESSORSHIP TO CHILE. 


METALLURGIST ACCEPTS VISITING PRO- 
FESSORSHIP TO BRAZIL. 


CHINESE Doctor TO STUDY IN UNITED 
STATES. 


GEOLOGIST ACCEPTS VISITING PROFES- 
SORSHIP TO BRAZIL. 


SCOPE AND FUNCTIONS OF UNRRA AND 
ITs RELATIONS TO OTHER AGENCIES. AD- 
DRESS BY CHARLES P. TAFT. 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
ADDRESS BY JOHN PARKE YOUNG. 


REPORT ON CRIMEA CONFERENCE. MES- 
SAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS. 


Our GLOBAL WAR. 
SECRETARY GREW. 


THE BRETTON Woops PROPOSALS AS 
PART OF POST-WAR ORGANIZATIONS. AD- 
DRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON. 


“BUILDING THE PEACE.” 
AND DUMBARTON OAKS. 


ADDRESS BY ACTING 


MAIN STREET 


CONFERENCE ON BooKs FOR DEVASTATED 
LIBRARIES: 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF PLANS. 
REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY GREW. 


WORLD ORGANIZATION AND ECONOMIC 
PHASES. ADDRESS BY CHARLES P. TAFT. 


CONSIDERATION OF PENDING TELECOM- 
MUNICATIONS PROBLEMS. 


LEND-LEASE AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE PROVISIONAL Gov- 
ERNMENT OF FRANCE: 

EXCHANGE OF COMMUNICATIONS +s BE- 
TWEEN M. MONNET AND ACTING 
SECRETARY GREW. 

JOINT STATEMENT BY STATE AND TREAS- 
URY DEPARTMENTS AND FEA. 

REPLY OF ACTING SECRETARY GREW TO 
THE AMBASSADOR OF THE PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH RE- 
PUBLIC. 

STATEMENT BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 

ADHERENCE BY EGYPT AND TURKEY TO THE 
DECLARATIONS BY THE UNITED NATIONS: 

EXCHANGES OF MESSAGES WITH ACTING 

SECRETARY GREW: 

MINISTER OF EGYPT. 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AD INTERIM OF 
TURKEY. 

CEREMONIES ON THE OCCASION OF THE 

SIGNING OF THE DECLARATION: 

REMARKS BY THE MINISTER OF EGYPT. 

REMARKS BY THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 
AD INTERIM OF TURKEY. 


REMARKS BY ACTING SECRETARY 
GREW. 


APPOINTMENTS OF OFFICERS. 


ABOLITION OF THE DIVISION OF TERRI- 
TORIAL STUDIES. 


SurvEYS To BE MADE AT AMERICAN EM- 
BASSIES AND CONSULATES. 


REVOCATION OF CERTAIN EXECUTIVE OR- 
DERS REGARDING FOREIGN SERVICE REGULA- 
TIONS. 


PUBLICATION OF “PAPERS RELATING TO THE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1930,” VoLuME I. 
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Other Publications 


War CHANGES IN INDUSTRY SERIES, RE- 
PoRT No. 9, SHEET (WINDOW) GLASS, 
United States Tariff Commission. 1945. 
42 pp. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


ECONOMIC CONTROLS AND COMMERCIAL 
PoLicy IN Ecuvapor. United States Tariff 
Commission. 1945. 26 pp. One of a 
series of reports on economic controls and 
commercial policy. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


MINING AND MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
IN Ecuapor. United States Tariff Com- 
mission. 1945. 20 pp. One of a series 
of reports on mining and manufacturing 
industries in the American Republics. 

Available gratis from: United States 
Tariff Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 


WHaT FOREIGN TRADE: MEANS TO You. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 99. Max- 
well S. Stewart. 1945. 32pp. Price, 10 
cents. A study on foreign trade and the 
protective tariff question. 

Available from: Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE U. S. 
S. R. Alexander Gerschenkron. 1945. 
76 pp. Price, 10 cents. One of a series 
of booklets prepared for the Committee 
on International Economic Policy in co- 
operation with the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. As the title 
indicates, it deals with economic rela- 
tions with the U. S. S. R. 

Available from: Committee on Inter- 
national Economic Policy, 405 West 117th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


StuDy OF PUBLIC OPINION ON AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRY. Prepared by Canadian 


Facts, Ltd. 1945. (1) On Post-War 
Motor Cars. 48 pp. (2) On Post-War 
Tires. 18 pp. (3) On Post-War Gaso- 
line. 10 pp. In these reports are sum- 


marized some of the facts and opinions 
gathered in relation to these three 
phases of the automotive industry. The 
purpose was to find out what the gen- 
eral public expects in this field, what 
they want most, and their plans for pur- 
chasing. 

Available from: The MacLean Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., 481 University Avenue, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 


LEGAL CLAIMS AGAINST GERMANY. Sieg- 
fried Goldschmidt, LL.D. 1945. 214 pp. 
Price, $3. This book contains as its 
thesis that individuals have the right, 
under international law, to present their 
claims for injuries inflicted by sovereign 
States, regardless of the fact that the 
claimant is (or was) a subject of a de- 
linquent State, or is now Stateless or was 
Stateless at the time of the international 
wrong. The author contends that these 
problems of restitution can be handled 
only through a special permanent World 
Court. 

Available from: The Dryden Press, 
Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


ASIA ON THE MOvE. Bruno Lasker. 208 
pp. Price, $3. This book gives the his- 
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torical background of migrations within 
Asia and also detailed accounts of the 
present wartime population drifts and 
what they may mean for the future. In 
no other part of the world have migra- 
tory tides surged and receded with such 
violence, and at no other time in history 
has the convergence of disaster, both 
natural and man-made precipitated 
such a frenzied storming of geographic 
barriers. The problem is capable of so- 
lution only by an incredibly delicate re- 
grouping of 600,000,000 human beings. 

Available from: Henry Holt & Co., 257 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


CANADA AND THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 
The Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King, M. P. 1944. 326 pp. Price, $3.50. 
This volume contains the most impor- 
tant speeches delivered by the Prime 
Minister of Canada from September 1941 
to June 1944. 

Available from: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
Inc., 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE. Portrait 
of the Arctic. Evelyn Stephansson. 1945. 
160 pp. Price, $2.50. With maps by 
Richard Edes Harrison. A timely book 
through which we may become ac- 
quainted with territory destined to be 
the new “cross roads” of the world, as 
long-range planes fly the shortest routes, 
following the air-age slogan “North to 
everywhere,” the short way and the eco- 
nomical way. This book introduces us to 
the leading countries, and presents a 
close-up of small interesting places. We 
meet people at work in the Arctic—in 
Alaska, the Canadian North, Greenland, 
the Soviet Far North, and Lapland. We 
learn that this is a land, not only of ice- 
bergs, but one which has sawmills, fish- 
eries, fur trading, mining, dairy farming, 
vegetable gardens, beautiful flowers, and 
hydroelectric power plants. 

Available from: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CuInA AFTER SEVEN YEARS OF WAR. 
Hollington K. Tong, Editor. 1945. 246 
pp. Price, $2. A book about the Chinese 
people as they look, think, and fight after 
7 years of war. It tells of the heroism 
of Chinese flyers and infantrymen fight- 
ing side by side with their American al- 
lies; of the hardships endured by govern- 
ment employees who live with their wives 
and children in straw-thatched cottages 
around the buildings in-which they work; 
of the life of students in the refugee uni- 
versities; and of the airmen who main- 
tain a thin line of communication be- 
tween China and the world beyond the 
blockade. It pictures the political and 
economic conditions and the people’s 
hopes for the future. 


Available from: The MacMillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


~ Race: NATION: PERSON. Social Aspects 
of the Race Problem. Edited by Bishop 
Joseph W. Corrigan and Msgr. G. Barry 
O’Toole. 1944. 436 pp. Price, $3.75. 
This symposium was planned by an edi- 
torial committee of professors of the 
Catholic University of America, and com- 
prises 10 monographs by internationally 
known savants, both European and Amer- 
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communicated to the 


(Developments 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
March 12, 1945) 











Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 17, dated March 8, 1945, is now 
available from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.°C., or from the Field Offices of 
the Department of Commerce, at 50 
cents per single copy or $1.75 for 
four consecutive issues. 














8. Export Control and. 
Related Announcements 











Import Control 


No. 64—War Food Order 63—Addition of 
Sugar Products to Appendix A 
of that Order 


An Amendment to War Food Order 63, 
issued by the War Food Administration 
on March 9, 1945, and to become effective 


March 17, 1945 





March 15, adds the following item to the 
list of products subject to that order: 

Sugar-containing products, composed 
of 50 percent or more by weight of 
sugar—N. S. C. 

Effective March 15, 1945, importation 
into the United States of products of the 
above description may be made only un- 
der written authorization from the War 
Food Administration, for which applica- 
tion must be filed on Form WPB~-104) 
However, shipments of these products in 
transit to a point within the United 
States on that date do not require ay. 
thorization. 





Despite improved working and living 
conditions in the Swedish country dis- 
tricts, the migration toward the cities 
continued last year. The number of 
city residents increased by 100,000 of 
whom some 40,000 had moved in from 
the rural areas. 





ican. It probes the causes of Nazi totali- 
tarianism and prescribes the cure. 

Available from: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


EpITror & PUBLISHER—THE FOouRTH Es- 
TATE. 1945 International Year Book 
Number. The Editor & Publisher Co. 
Vol. 72, No. 4, January 25, 1945. In- 
cluded in annual subscription price of $4. 
Contains directories of advertising agen- 
cies of Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Can- 
ada, and the United States; of daily 
newspapers of Australasia, Canada, Cen- 
tral and Latin America, Great Britain, 
Eire, Liberated Countries, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United 
States, and the West Indies; foreign-lan- 
guage newspapers of the United States; 
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principal Negro newspapers; data on 
rates and circulation; United States and 
Canadian newspapers operating radio 
stations; wage scales; major court deci- 
sions affecting publications; and books 
on journalism and advertising. 

Available from: Editor & Publisher Co., 
1475 Broadway, New York, N. Y- 

LAW AND CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS— 
ENEMY PROPERTY. Vol. XI, No. 1. School 


of Law, Duke University. 1945. 202 pp. 
Price, $1. 
Available from: Duke _ University 


School of Law, Durham, N. C. 

RESEARCH AND POST-WAR PLANNING. 
United Nations Information  Offfice. 
Survey of Agencies. Part XVII. 1945. 
Price, $1. Bibliography. Part XVII. 
1944. Price, $1. Additional volumes 
listing sources of information for those 
interested in post-war planning. 

Available from: United Nations In- 
formation Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y. 

Census oF Propuction. Part IV, Sec- 
tion IV (1935). Final Report on the Pub- 
lic Utility Services and United King- 
dom—Government Departments. Board 
of Trade, Statistics Department. 1944. 
124 pp. 

Available from: His Majesty’s Station- 
ery Office, London, England. 

TRADE STATISTICS—Eire. 1943-44. Com- 
piled by Department of Industry and 
Commerce. 1944. 20 pp. Special sup- 
plement prepared in 1945 giving figures 
for 1939, 1940, 1941, and 1942. 20 pp. 
These statistics relate to the external 
trade of Ireland, exclusive of Northern 
Ireland. 

Available from: Government Publica- 
tions Sale Office, 3~4 College Street, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 
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By 


HAL B. LARY 
and Associates 


with a Foreword by 


WAYNE C. TAYLOR, Under Secretary of Commerce 


35 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 




















20 cents per copy 
For Sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 














